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ANNOunCing 
THE NEW 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK DIVIDEND 


For some time now the Infantry Journal has felt that the great 
majority of our members, who send in remittances with their orders 
for books, should be recognized in a special way. Such thoughtful- 
ness makes a saving in Infantry Journal office expense and we want 
to pass along this saving right back to the people who make it. 


So beginning July Ist, we will send all those who remit with orders 
of books, a 15% bonus.* This will come in the form of INFANTRY 
JOURNAL BOOK DIVIDEND COUPONS. Use these coupons 
in ordering books from the Infantry Journal. They are as good as cash 
with orders of books, so take care of them when they come. Don't lose 
them as we will be unable to send others in case of loss. Look for the 
envelope containing the coupons in your shipment of books. 


Because of this new and better discount, we are discontinuing our 
old discount of 10% to members on book purchases. Remember, 
15% of the retail price you pay for the books you get will come back 
to you in Infantry Journal BOOK DIVIDEND COUPONS as our 
thank you for the courtesy of your cash with order—beginning July 


1, 1944. 


*No bonus coupons with orders for official manuals. However you may pay for 
manuals with dividend coupons realized from the purchase of other books. 
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From a distant outpost Captain John J. Roonan, 
commanding officer of Company F, 159th Infan- 
try sends his outfit’s second contribution to the 
Prisoner of War Fund and adds this paragraph of 
explanation: 


We all realize the scope of your problem in administer 
ing this fund and fully appreciate the great work that 
you are doing. I cated as we are on one of our country’s 
most distant outposts with not too much in the line of 
recreation and the good things of life, these men are 
always ready and willing to chip in and help the other 
fellow. 


Thanks, Captain. But considering what you 
and your men are doing, what we do to see to it 
that the funds you and others like you contribute 
are speedily put to work, is relatively small indeed. 
But we shall continue to explore every possible 
means of putting these funds to work in the quick- 
est and most efficient manner. 

From the same part of the world that Captain 
Roonan writes from, comes a contribution of 
$570.40 made by six units of the 641st AAA 
(AW) Battalion and Battery C, 78th AAA Gun 
Battalion. 

And from nearby Baltimore we got this letter: 


The enclosed check for $50 represents a $25 contri- 
bution from the Noxzema Chemical Company and a $25 
contribution from Captain Robert M. Miller, 175th 
Infantry, one of our former employees, now overseas. 
Captain Miller had some money due him from our com 
pany and asked that this portion be contributed to your 
very worthy cause. We are equalling his donation as 
our own contribution. 


A Medical Corps private overseas sends $5.00 
with a request that his name not be mentioned. 
The contribution, he writes, “is to aid some of our 
unfortunate buddies” and comes from “A Fortu- 
nate Buddy.” 

The few letters we have mentioned here are 
typical of the kind we get from soldiers and their 
friends all over the world. Altogether during the 
past thirty days they have boosted the fund 
$1,492.55, making a grand total to date of $46,- 
047.73. Most of this amount has been put to use 
and the rest will be used as the opportunity arises. 
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The following have contributed since o 

issue: 

INDIVIDUALS 
Captain R. H. Naylor, Frostproof, Florida 
Pvt. Stanley O. Maron, 505th MP Battalion 
Captain John B. DeHoff, Medical Corps 
Chapin Collins, Alexandria, Virginia 
J. Williams, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mayor Z. S. Leymel, Fresno, California 
Captain G. F. Heide, Coast Artillery 
Lieutenant, 371st Infantry 
Lieutenant Thomas E. Trenchard, 135th Infantry 
Lieutenant Irving H. Sacks, 849th AAF SD 
Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, 450th BH & AB Sq. 
Sergeant S. Terauchi, 100th Infantry Battalion 
Captain Frank H. Linnell, 20th Infantry 
Joe Greene, Kansas City, Missouri 
Pfc. F. J. Fara, 134th Infantry 
Lieutenant George A. Paddock, Coast Artillery 
Lieutenant Howard C. Greene, Infantry 
Sergeant Ross L. Huntington, Signal Corps 
Lt. Colonel H. C. DeBruyn 
Pvt. John J. O'Brien, CIC Det, VI Corps 
Private, 2628th Station Hospital 
Lt. Colonel and Mrs. George D. Poole 
Captain J. B. Jackson, Infantry 
Lieutenant Howard K. Voorhees, 50th TC Wing 
Pfc. Sam Meltzer, 1301st Engineers 
Pvt. Junior P. Henning, 1635th Ordnance Co. 
Corporal Edward A. Brown, 121st Infantry 
Captain Robert M. Miller, 175th Infantry 
A Soldier, 27th Infantry 
Lieutenant Louis Franklin, 556th Signal AW Bn 
Sergeant Edwin H. Klare, 668th PT Co., TC 
Sergeant Glen Miles 
Richard J. Schor 
Captain Harry L. Friedman, Infantry | 
Sergeant W eldon R. Brown 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GRouPS 
137th Infantry First Three Grades NCO Club 
Members of Hq & Hq Det, AAATC, Camp Davis, N. ‘ 
272d Infantry 
Enlisted Men, Civilian Employees, and Officers of Presidio of 
San Francisco 
Hq & Hq Battery, 641st AAA AW Battalion 
Medical Detachment, 641st AAA AW Battalion 
Battery A, 641st AAA AW Battalion 
Battery B, 641st AAA AW Battalion 
Battery C, 64lst AAA AW Battalion 
Battery D, 641st AAA AW Battalion 
Battery C, 78th AAA Gun Battalion » 
Noxzema Chemical Company, Baltimore, Maryland Se 


Hg. Eastern Base Section, APO 763 ts 
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PLENTY MORE... 








Okra plenty more where that 
one came from.” 

This seems to be an idea hard to put 
down once a soldier gets it in his mind. 
Great factories all over America, with 
mile-long assembly lines, are turning out 
thousands of items of equipment, mil- 
lions at a time. 

They keep on grinding it out, don’t 
they? 

And the transportation keeps on de- 
livering, doesn’t it? 

Thousands of ships, hundreds of thou- 
sands of freight cars and trucks—all roll- 
ing from the factories to the fronts and 
to the camps here at home. All carrying 
untold tons of stuff for the troops. All de- 
livering what the soldier needs? 

There’s plenty more where that one 
came from! Why in hell should I lug 
that heavy piece of junk for days? I can 
get another when I need it. What are 
those guys for, riding easy on trains and 
supply boats, doing a straight day's work 
at a base, eating three squares and sleep- 
ing between sheets? What are they for 
he it’s to get more stuff up to the eit 
line GIs when we need it? 

To hell with it! I’m dropping in my 
tracks, and I'm dammed if I lug it any 
farther. There isn’t one chance in a hun- 
dred I’m going to need it for weeks—if I 
ever do. 

And there’s plenty more where that 
one came from. 


HOUT find some of those “plenty 


more” guys in many an outfit. You'll 















find them all the way from Arkansas | 
Australia, and clear around the world to 
Anzio. 

But you wouldn’t have found many at 
Anzio—just a few among the replace 
ments, and they learned fast. The Gls 
under steady fire on Anzio Beachhead— 
where supplies were scarce but enough 
—they knew the worth of every item of 
equipment from a tent-pin to a tank. 

They knew there weren’t plenty more 
—if “plenty” means you think you can 
throw stuff away or leave it behind, or 
let it wear out when a little care of it 
would make it last three times as long. 

It's been a wonderful job of supply, to 
Anzio Beachhead. But nobody there 
figured there’s plenty more—nobody but a 
few new guys who learned in no time 
just how much there was. 

And it’s the same on any front—any 
where. The soldier who thinks there's 
plenty more where that one came from— 
it's that soldier who hinders his whole 
outfit from doing its battle job. 


HéS any soldier who finds any ex- 
cuse for ditching any piece of per- 
sonal or unit equipment. 

He's also the GI at the wheel of a jeep 
who makes rocket starts and sliding stops 
and two-wheel turns anywhere but under 
fire—and who likes to listen to his engine 
idling for half an hour at a time while 
he’s waiting for something that isn’t the 
enemy. 

There's plenty more gas, oil, rubber. 
and jeeps where his came from! 
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He's the guy who never sews up a tear 
sews on a button. He may not mind 
having his chest or his tail showing in 
the breeze, but he also figures there are 
plenty more uniforms where those he’s 
eglected came from. 

He’s the meat-and-potatoes guy who 
throws away the vitamins in his rations— 
who eats half his chow and ditches the 
rest—who gets more and more pooped 
from vitamin shortage—who doesn’t even 
stop to figure where more of them are 
-oming from if he doesn’t use them when 
he’s got them. 

He’s the soldier who wears out the 
radio batteries beating his gums about 
everything he can think of while the 
juice gets lower and lower. 

He’s the man who sits on his gas mask 
or jams the pouch of it full of junk—and 
doesn’t stop to figure where “plenty 
more” clean air is coming from when his 
lungs start burning and bursting because 
his mask won’t work. 

He’s the guy who forgets that supply 
lines are measured in thousands of miles. 

He’s the soldier who says, “There’s 
plenty more where that one came from.” 


OLDIER, there isn’t plenty more. Not 
for you, when you need it because 
you've ditched it or lost it yourself. No- 
body can figure supply on any basis like 
that. 

There aren’t factories enough in the 
whole United States or anywhere else to 
supply ten million men on a basis like 
that. No general can plan for a war or a 
battle on a basis like that. Nobody can 
figure supply for an army by trying to 
guess what the guys who think there are 
“plenty more” will do. 

There aren't factories enough—or 
ships enough—not even with Henry Ford 
and Henry Kaiser and all the millions of 
others who are grinding out the stuff and 
keeping it rolling to you. 












OLDIER, there’s one big reason why 
you carry that piece of equipment 
you think there’s plenty more of. You 
carry it—and take care of it—because it’s 
part of your job, and somebody gave the 
order to do it. That’s your main reason— 
you've got orders. 

You carry it and you take care of it be- 
cause it may mean your life—or the lives 
of one or a dozen other guys if you don’t. 

You carry it and take care of it because 
there is going to be a battle need for it. 

If you can’t figure when or where or 
why you'll need it, don’t worry your 
brains about it. Somebody has figured 
out when and where and why you'll need 
it. Not just one man but about a hundred 
—men who have studied the battle reports 
of this war from every hot spot there is. 
And who have tried to figure things out 
for every hot spot there is going to be. 

They have figured out what will be 
needed. And there’s only one guy who 
can outfigure them. 

He’s the guy who figures there’s plenty 
more where that one came from. 

He can outhgure the Army and the 
thirty million men and women who are 
making stuff for the Army. He can out- 
figure General Motors and Chrysler and 
Ford and Allis-Chalmers and Curtis 
Wright and Westinghouse and General 
Electric, and ten thousand other com- 
panies. He can outfigure the farmers and 
the shipyards. He can outfigure them all. 


OLDIER, there isn’t plenty more 
where that stuff came from—not if a 
million or two Gls get to thinking that 
same thing. 
There is never “plenty more” to make 
up for careless loss and needless wear. 
There never could be enough supplies 
to fight a war on any such basis as that. 
If you want to get this war over—if you 
want to see it settled, and soon—don’t 
get to figuring there’s plenty more. 











































































































































N the Anzio-Nettuno section of the 1:50,000 Italian 

map, the Allied beachhead can almost be covered 

with two steel helmets, GI. [This was written in 
March.—Ep.] In this area every inch of ground has been 
skyrocketing in value faster than the world’s supply of 
scotch whiskey—and is as difficult to get. 

Here there is stabilization of front firmer than any known 
during World War I. Its rigidity is braced and counter- 
braced with thousands of mines of all types and with the 
fires of high-velocity antitank weapons in addition to normal 
wire and defensive works. 

On the outer fringe of just such a prepared area, where 
the defenses were just beginning to congeal, were a row 
of concrete farmhouses. 

Division wanted two of those houses—so did the Krauts. 


Fig edd fifteen thousand yards to the north of our 
lines, rising toward the Italian sky in an irregularly 
shaped mass, is Colli Laziali [the Alban Hills], the last 
large terrain barrier between us and Rome. 

Velletri and Genzano are up there. We can see the sun 
gleam on their red tiled roofs. 

The Kraut infests those heights. His dirty cream-colored 
lorries and volkswagens flow in an endless stream along 
the Velletri-Rome road in full view of our front. When our 
aircraft appear, the whole hillside springs to life with Jerry 
ack-ack flashes stabbing into the sky from hidden positions. 
These batteries are high enough so that the guns seem to 
peer over the edges of our foxholes. Their whistling mes- 
sages constantly remind us to keep our posteriors stationary 
and camouflaged. 

Now come south from the hill mass toward our own 
front line. Jerryland to the immediate north of us, like our 
own sector, is flat and marshy. It is cut in innumerable 
places by a crisscross network of ditches and drainage canals, 
most of them one and one-half to three feet deep. A few of 
these canals are deep enough to let a man walk upright 
in them without being seen. Some have sparse fringes of 
brush growing along their banks. 

Superimposed upon the drainage canal network, is the 
spider's web of the road system, spanning the marshes and 
irregularly checkerboarding the green Relds which they 
cross ‘with white, straight lines. 

The tile-roofed concrete farmhouses are nestled among 


HOUSE PAR 


By Lieutenant Colonel William P. Yarborough 


haystacks and outbuildings and are found almost exclusive) 
along the roads. Where these roads meet at infrequen 
junctions or are crossed by marked terrain features, minig 
ture villages crop up. 

Such is shell-battered little Carano, lying deserted now 
in the Pontine marshlands, surrounded by dead cattle and 
shell craters half-filled with water. 

Here is an aerial photo. Run your finger to the northwest 
from Carano along the gleaming surface of the metaled 
road and start counting the farmhouses. Our troops are 
dug in the débris of houses one, two, and three. A trio of 
Jerry Panther tanks lies huddled in rigor mortis behind 
House 3 where our tank destroyers KO’d them a few day 
before. 

Our outpost line falls sharply away from House 3 toward 
the southwest, crossing a drainage ditch running roughly 
north and south. 

Continue cautiously along the road toward House 4. 
You are now in No Man’s Land. When you reach House 5, 
you will be in Kraut country sure enough. 

Keep moving toward Spaccasassi. You are getting deeper 
and deeper into Jerryland. Look carefully among the rubble 
and shadows around Houses 9, 10, 11, and 12. Those 
ominous objects with the long gun barrels lying close t 
the buildings, are the German Mark IV and Mark V tanks 
which have been shelling Carano with flat-trajectory stuff 

Let’s hurry and finish this reconnaissance. Orders are 
waiting for us back at our command post. 


The Battalion will assault and occupy Houses 5 and 6, 
outposting, organizing, and holding them until relieved by 
elements of the 2d Battalion, —th Infantry on the night 
D plus 1. . 


Luckily, we are familiar with the terrain. Our battalion 
has only recently withdrawn from that area to division 
reserve, after spending forty-three days in contact with the 
Kraut. 


Tue PREPARATION 


E had assaulted House 5 once before—with a platoon 
—and had been driven back by intense machine-gun 

and machine-pistol fire from in and around it. 
Company C has a strength of one hundred and twelve 
men, and should be able to take the two houses. To make 
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bsolutely sure this time, we will bring Company A, one to support the assault. The 81mm. mortars are pretty heavy 
undred and ten men strong, and hold it in reserve in case to carry across country, so we will substitute 60mm. mortars 
e need it. We will send our light machine-gun platoon instead, and make up for the difference in weight by haul- 
guns) and our 81mm. mortar platoon into positions ing in extra ammunition. We figure that about 600 rounds 
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of GOmm. should do the job. For the LMGs eight boxes 
per gun should be enough. 

Mortars and machine guns will go into position during 

¢ night preceding D minus |. The crews are to work all 
night digging in and building up an ammunition supply 
at the guns. They will then lie doggo ee ut the next 
jay. B ady the ‘grou sir tron ry care- 
13% me © ghrfal they Wil ha a Clear picture 
' th the com ng = 

‘The mmunications section also Is to go forward curing 

e night preceding D minus | They ate to carry plenty of 
wire and a six-drop switchboard which will be emplaced 
and tied int ur battalion CP, to the —th Infantry regi- 
mental CP, to two supporting tank destroyers, and to our 
Company A in reserve When the snack starts, we will lay 
in assau!t line to Company C, following it along toward the 
ybjective as far as pos ible 

We will send a 300 radio along with Company C to use 


with the one at Battalion in case the wire goes out, which 
it is certain to do when the Jerry artillery begins to arrive. 
To supplement the 300 set, Company C will also carry a 
S11. We will keep one 511 at the battalion CP t 


this net, and 


» bolster 
we W ill spo our radio } jeep with its 284 back 
—th Infantry’s switchboard which is tied into 
our own by a direct line as well as by the one through the 
tank destroyers. 


near the 


Company C can talk to its platoons through the 536 net. 
We figure that we are fat in the way of communications. 


Tue CEREBRATIONS 





HE tactical formulas open to us for this operation are 
extremely limited. The enemy has no flanks and he is 
well wired in. This particular pair of buildings is part of a 
series of mutually supporting strong points. What shall we 
do, attack frontally or attack frontally? 
After due consideration, we adopt the latter course, with 
modifications as follows: 

Company C will send one squad, reinforced with a ba- 
zooka team to attack toward the northwest, well spread out 
along the road “from the direction of Carano. This squad 
will be from Lieutenant McCarthy's platoon. We'll call it 
Force McCarthy. 

Lieutenant Rose’s platoon will attack north along the 
shallow drainage nak which runs close by House 6. The 
remainder of Lieutenant McCarthy's platoon under Pla- 
toon Sergeant Fite will follow Rose closely up the drainage 
canal. 

First Sergeant O’Brien will hold the 3d Platoon in re- 
serve along the ditch line. He will protect the left flank of 
Rose’s platoon by fire. When the exercise gets under way, 
we hope it will work as follows: 

(1) Force McCarthy will move toward House 5 from the 
direction of Carano until he draws fire. When this inevit- 
able occurrence takes place, he will engage the enemy with 
fire. He will seek to continue the advance by infiltration 
thus occupying a portion of the enemy’s attention and fa- 
cilitating Rose's advance. 

(2) Force Rose will move to the north toward House 6 
along the drainage ditch until it draws fire. Upon receipt 
of such Jerry attentions, the part of Force McCarthy which 
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has been following Rose, will leave the ditch line 2nd yi 


head for House 5, well deployed. 


3) The three maneuvering elements now io 
will isolate their house objectives before comn b 
work on them Af ter the ground to the rear and 4 F the 
enemy-held buil ings has ao outposted me 
in the houses themselves will be reduced. 

Should the going prove extremely aoagh, Fi rst Serpeans 
O'Br platoon will be committed by Cap ner 
the c aie commander, or by Lieutenant Ro ar the 
company executive, should Captain Boettner lose contacy 

Should the whole of Company C be unable t the 
objectives, then Company A will be committed king 
from the direction of cw Since Company A : ents 
the Last the Mohicans, the battalion staff, ad. 
quarters will go along t staking the works able 
or n thing. These houses are serious business sion 


wants the house line for a 
them or else. 


line of departure. We 


There is plenty of artillery support available. Supporting 
fires from division and corps artillery have been prea 
ranged. The trouble is, however, that an extensive artillery 
preparation always draws down an enthusiastic Kraut 
counterpreparation from the batteries on Colli Lazialj 
We'll call for a good stonk about five hours before our as 
sault. This should fall on the areas we know to be Died 
by Heinies. When we attack at 0100 hours, Jern 
counterpreparation should have died down. We'll try to 
close with the guy before his cannon can break up our a 
proach march. 

Near our bivouac area we find a section of rehearsal ter 
rain which bears a tolerable resemblance to the actual 


thing. First we run a daylight CPX with the officers, pla 
toon sergeants, and communications men. Then we 
the rehearsal! the next night with all of the men wh 
participate. We're now loaded for bear. 


Tue OPERATION 


OMPANIES A and C leave the bivouac area at 2!0 
The night is pitch black. The moon is not due for over 

two hours. Our assault elements are in position by 2330 and 
report into the 300 net. The ground is muddy and s! 
Progress in the pitch blackness has been slow and difh 
but the moon is beginning to appear. The guides Fro 
—th Infantry contact Captain Boettner at the departu: 
They will lead Rose’s platoon through their front line wire 
Force McCarthy moves stealthily around toward Ca 
from which direction his diversion will start. 

Silently the assault elements disperse within the departur 
area and wait for H-hour. 

Jerry is throwing the usual amount of artillery. Sever! 
rounds fall into Company A\’s reserve area along the deep 
ditch Fosso del Carano, killing two men and wi unding 
two. 


ppe TV 


Two or three long greenish-white bursts of Kraut ma 
chine-gun tracers squirt impersonally over our area from 
positions beyond Houses 5 and 6. 

Our men lie in the mud like statues as the moon climbs 
The hands of my watch move toward zero hour. Fore: Mc. 
Carthy is at the starting line. 
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It is now 0100.” The 300 radio flashes the traditional 
go’ signal. McCarthy is on his way. 
We watch for the Jerry tracers which will tell us that 
McCarthy has made contact. 
\t 0130 Force McCarthy runs into a rattlesnake’s nest. 
H 5 spouts fire from three machine-gun positions. 
DeFabbo, McCarthy's bazookaman, is spun around by 
: which rips through his shoulder. The bazooka falls 
the mud and débris. Grazing fire is pouring down 
id toward Carano from House 5. McCarthy's men 
vered with mud by Kraut bullets ploughing the 
| just in front of their tense faces. 
planned, Lieutenant Rose upon seeing the Jerry 
engage McCarthy, starts to move north toward 
His formation is well spread out. One squad is 
r side of the ditch. The 3d Squad is echeloned to 
rear to protect that flank. The bazooka team is be- 
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tween the two assault squads. Following Rose is the re 
mainder of Force McCarthy, which, under Sergeant Fite, 
will move directly on House 5 as soon as Rose is fired 
upon. 

That moment is near at hand. A stream of tracers from 
House 7 three hundred yards to Rose’s left front jabs into 
the assault squads. Jerry artillery and mortar fire begin 
to drop near the platoon. Rose’s quick decision is to close 
on House 6 in order to avoid the artillery. As his skirmishers 
near House 6, they are taken under fire by a machine gun 
at the southwest corner of House 5. The platoon presses 
onward by infiltration. Tracers from House 5 rake them 
Houses 6 and 7 alternate firing one long dazzling burst 
after another. 

From positions along the railroad track five thousand 
yards to our front beyond our objective, we see the sky 
lighting flashes of two Nebelwerfer batteries. As the pro 
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A patrol advancing through an Italian village . 


jectiles are high into the air, their hery comets’ tails are visi 
ble for several seconds. I count fifty rockets in the air at one 
time. 
lessly in the area over which our assault has passed. | call 
for counterbattery from Corps artillery but even the Long 
Toms can’t reach the Jerry batteries. 


| he Buck Rogers bombs crash deafeningly but harm 


Four German 8lmm. mortars who open fire on Rose a 
short time later are less fortunate than the 
Our 105s adjust on their flashes with white phosphorus, 
then they proceed to pour in the HE. The mortars fall 

fall turning the 


sient 
night becomes blacker and 


Nebelwerfers. 


\ drizzling rain begins to omni 


present mud into soup. The 
blac ker 

On Rose’s left flank, his men are approaching a small 
concrete bridge spanning the ditch up which they have ad 
vanced 

Suddenly Crumley catches his trousers on something that 
rips and pulls. He throws himself face downward on the 


concertina and beckons the others to walk over his 


back. 


“Over vour back, Crumley?” 


wire 


isks one of the new men 
wonderingly 
“C’mon, for Christ's sake, 


this for my health?” 


do you jerks think I’m doing 


A burst of tracers sing by from a machine-gun position 
under the bridge. Crumley grunts as half a dozen pairs of 
paratroop boots cut into his shoulders on the way across 
the wire 


\ Kraut under the bridge tosses an egg grenade which 
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Hugs the stone 


hits Sergeant Simmons in the eye. Now Sergeant Simmons 
is very angry and is persuaded with difficulty not to walk 
straight up to the Heinie gun and rip it out by the roots 
[he bazookaman draws a bead on the Kraut gun and arcs 
rocket into the mud beside it. The rocket does not detonate 
The next rocket does not go off either. The third « raises 
nell in the ditch and the Jerry gun is quiet. The b zooka 
man trips into the mud himself and his we: apon tempera 
ak gives up the ghost. He heaves it into the 
with a grunt. 

Rose continues to advance grimly on House 6 in 1 
of heavy machine-gun fire. He hurls a white ph 
WP) smoke grenade toward the machine gun 
firing on him frontally. Under the cover of the 
and Hame his men close with the gun and grenade 
By 0300 he is in possession of three corners of tl 
Phe fourth is still being swept by machine-gun | 


the brick bake oven ; the backyard. Grenades are running 


An ‘03 rifle 
rifle fragmentation grenades is produced. Rose dir 


low | he baze oka 1S hi rs de combat. 


toward the bake oven and is rewarded with Teut 
of pain. T he gun ceases fire. House 6 is in our poss 
0430. All is quiet in that sector except for the cr: - 
mortar wats that continue to fall around the 
stream ot Kraut prisoners is carrying our ~Ssath 
rear. 

Rose throws his outposts out ro await the Kraut 
attack which is certain to come. Our troops have tak 


casualties. Captain Boettner commits the reserve 
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stone wammeeps an eye out for snipers . 








The squads go to Rose direct, one squad moves to protect 


eft flank. 







arcs 4 W HILE the action on his left is going on, Lieutenant 

‘ McCarthy is in no bed of roses. He himself has been 

aises MB hit in the back by shell fragments. Now, as he peers over 

of rubble and profanely makes a verbal estimate of 

pera pe 9 tuation, a machine-gun bullet rips away the left side 

nigh t his already battered helmet, nicking him in the forehead 

f Ss it goes by. His entire platoon has now completely iso 

d House 5 but the Jerries inside are still firing one ma 

: hine gun through the arch to the southeast. Grenade after 

grenade tossed through the windows and doors fail to stop 
idly staccato. McCarthy is puzzled. 

[he remainder of his platoon under Sergeant Fite is now 

into position to join him in attacking House 5 

he south. One of the new men is hit in the hand by 

e-gun fire and drops his rifle with a howl. Over the 

t Lieutenant McCarthy gets word to Sergeant Fite 

j that is pinned down by ms chine gun fire from the arch 

Sergeant Fite, Davis, and Machowski attempt to rush 


x 
& 
* the 
=) 


Sey cee 


ateitee. as! 


: a Lieutenant McCarthy has just heaved a WP 
1 which sets the brush hurdle fence in front of the 
| n fire. The three withdraw to the cover of a ditch. 
McCarthy rolls out from under the beaten zone of the ma 


un while the smoke temporarily befuddles the firer. 
irthy’s decimated platoon is in a quandary. All the 
’ immunition is gone. Grenades don’t do any good 
ut gun behind the arch is still firing. An American 
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But one man is hit as the other darts through a door. 


medium tank has moved in behind House 3. In vain M« 


Carthy pleads with the tank commander to plaster Hous 


5. 

“It'll give away my position, argues the tanker 

“What the hell about my position?” shrieks McCarthy 
beating his half helmet on the ground. The tank com 
mander remains adamant. 

McCarthy returns ruefully to House 5 and watches the 
greenish white Kraut tracers cascade from the still healthy 
machine gun. 

[hree men have muscled a captured German 20mm 
gun into position near House 3 and with it they attempt to 
knock out the machine gun which is giving McCarthy 
trouble. The 20mm. has fired a score of rounds nr a 
Jerry flat-trajectory shell from the right front knocks it for 
a loop. The crew is unhurt but the gun is KO’d 

To the south of the house, Privates Cyprus and Gurk are 
playing a cagey game. They are firing their weapons (Gurk 
has a BAR) from one position, then rolling like madmen 
to different positions and firing again to create the illusion 
of numbers. Gurk’s BAR bags the machine gun which has 
been firing from the southeast corner of the house 

Private Lustritz attempts to crawl along the ditch run 
ning parallel] to the south side of the house but runs into a 
trip wire and a Kraut antipersonnel mine wounds him 
seriously. 

Now Sergeant Fite and Davis have worked their way up 
to the south wall of the house. They stand close to it for a 
few minutes listening. A Kraut flings two egg grenades over 
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the roof of the house, one of which gets Davis in the arm. 

Machine-gun fire from the archway is still giving trouble. 
After tossing several fiery WP grenades through the arch, 
Metzger cautiously holds his tommy gun around the corner 
and empties the magazine in the direction of the Jerry ma- 
chine gun. The Kraut's reply is rapid and desperate. A 
string of tracers neatly removes the stock from the tommy 
gun. Metzger withdraws the weapon while there is still 
some of it left. House 5 is dying hard and daylight is not 
far off. 

From House 6 Rose’s radio again begins to speak. 

“Request artillery fire three hundred yards north of 
House 6, enemy counterattack is forming.” 
This message is followed quickly by another. The opera 
tor’s voice is repeating slowly, enunicating each word. 

“Request artillery fire on Houses 7 and 8, enemy counter- 
attack estimated at two platoons is moving tow ard our left 
flank.” 

In less than five minutes the artillery liaison officer gives 
“on the way.” We can see an inferno of flame and débris 
mushroom to our left front. 

“That’s bono,” Boettner’s voice over the 300 is exultant. 

“Do it again—I'll tell you when to stop.’ 

For five minutes our 105s churn the air overhead. We put 
a call in to “Ramble Dog,” the 4.2 chemical mortar com- 
pany, and in a very few minutes we hear the peculiar 
whistle of their missiles headed for House 7. 
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Behind the front in Italy a road embankment is used to cover movement from the enemy. 


Our little 60mm. mortars are almost red-hot. 

Nothing can live through such a barrage. The Kraut 
withdraws leaving a score of greenish-gray objects sprawled 
grotesquely in the mud. 

Sergeant Collins’ squad has been outposting the ditch t 
the north of House 6. When our barrage starts to fall, a few 
rounds land dangerously close. Sergeant Collins coolly with 
draws his squi ad two hundred yards and waits for the shell 
ing to cease. Now the barrage is over. Collins and his squad 
move back into position, their M1s ready for action 

Shortly before daylight a platoon from the —th Infanty 
arrives to relieve Lieutenant Rose’s platoon around House 
6. Sergeant Collins and Private Hicks are the last to leave 
the position. On their way south along the ditch, the ser 
geant suddenly halts and points a muddy forefinge: toward 
House 7—“There they are again; look at the bastards come.” 

Collins slings his tommy gun on his shoulder and fi nds a 


German Mauser. Methodically the two pick off Krauts one 
after another until seven are v8 on the ground Four 
Jerries take cover in the ditch farther north. The rest 


execute a rapid strategic withdraw al. 

Now the two advance on the Krauts in the ditch v rs by 
this time have seen enough and surrender. Shreds of dawn 
are creeping across the sky as Sergeant Collins, Hicks, and 
the four Jerries file toward the rear. The captive am ries are 
carrying one of our wounded men 

The relieving force has not arrived at McCarthy's p 
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nen dig in and settle down for a day of shelling 
Laziali. 
Sergeant Fite in front of House 5, observes a 
being poked gingerly through the south door. It 
by a Kraut seeking an armistice with extraordi 
lhe German naively asks permission to remove 
unded to his own lines. 
t Fite is unimpressed. He orders the Kraut down 
tch beside him so he can get a closer look at a 
can think up such a proposition after what has 
on in and around House 5. Sergeant Fite 
,at maybe he can make this Jerry see the light by 
language. 
lay wears on. The Jerries in House 5 are still as 
Carthy’s men can’t move around the house, as 
tillery opens up every time they show themselves. 
the German lads in House’5 have had their fun. 
tired of playing with them. I call our rear echelon 
set Lieutenant Shaw who commands the demolitions 


section 
“Shaw, make up some pole charges. Bring some bangalore 
torpedoes along too—and one of our flamethrowers.” 


Shaw is to arrive just after dark. His section will breach 


Kraut 
iW led 


yw ard 
ome. 
inds a 
is one 

Four 


the wall. McCarthy's men will pour through the hole and 
collar the Krauts. 
Dusk is coming again. 
ing by ready to go in. 
Suddenly the ice breaks. 


The demolitions section is stand 


“House 5 has surrendered.” The radio operator sings out 


the news in weary exultation. The demolitions section looks 
disappointed. 

a Christian 
The 


Jerry has been calling to his comrades inside to surrender 


Sergeant Fite has finally succeeded in making 
out of the Kraut who had been with him in the ditch 


For some time there has been no reply from the depths of 
the shattered house. Now Sergeant Fite, Davis, and Mac 
howski step warily through the yard, carefully avoiding a 
trip wire connected to a pull switch stuck into a Tellermine. 
They enter the ruined doorway, and emerge shortly with 
seven prisoners. One is badly wounded and is being carried 
in a camouflaged Kraut she Iter half by his buddies. 

Our objective has been won. Houses 5 and 6 are in our 
possession, but our casualties have been heavy. We count 
fifty-three of our dead and wounded. 

We turn 


Our front line is now 500 yards closer to Rome 
our faces grimly toward Houses 7, 8, 9. 


During a systematic shelling of the Allied Beachhead a Nazi shell hits a hotel at Nettuno. 
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A machine-gun post on the side of a hill overlooks the village of Hollandia. 








)LLANDIA 


()S the morning of April 22 Allied units in 
the Southwest Pacific landed at Aitape in 
\ustralian New Guinea, and at Hollandia and 
l'anahmerah Bay in Dutch New Guinea. Strong 
units of the Fleet covered the landing. Six days 
later the conquest was completed in the Hol- 
ndia-Tanahmerah Bay area and three airfields ‘ 
oe MTs, 
Hollandia, Sentani and Cyclops (see map)— enon | 
ere in our hands. An estimated 60,000 Japs _—S Ce: 
re encircled by the move. Since then Gen ; ; 
ral MacArthur’s forces have moved even closer 


the Philippines. 


~ 
“Wari 





(Continued on next page) 
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These LSTs being loaded with tanks, trucks, supplies and 
men show the growing power of the Southwest Pacific Forces. 


Before the invasion the 5th Air Force struck heavy Lieutenant General Walter Krueger, CG Sixth Army, 
blows against Hollandia and ships in the harbor. confers with officers of the RAAF at the Aitape airfield. 














Americans, Australians and Dutch soldiers make up the Allied Force in the Southwest Pacific. 


American tanks accompany the Infantry in mopping up operations around the Hollandia airfields. 
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This picture of three Infantry units in England break- 


ing away for long marches back 


to their respective 


camps after completing a training problem is a token 


of the many months of hard wor 


k that preceded the 


MIDAMERFAGR 





storming of Europe. While other American Infantry- 
men fight in Italy, New Guinea, Burma, Bougain- 
ville and on Central Pacific atolls, Infantrymen in 
England prepared for the decisive battle of their lives. 
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You're Part of the Infantry 


By Lieutenant Donald G. Taggart 


|S make it clear at the beginning: There is no be-all 

ind end-all to the business of fighting the German. 

He is wily. He will change his tactics to meet a new 
situation, and we have to change ours to beat him. 
thing written here is not set for the duration. 

The big question in the mind of the junior officer facing 
his first battle is “Will I be able to carry out my duties, or 
will I fail to meet the test?” That has been said so often 
that the words seem well known. But it is probably the 
universal idea of all the second lieutenants the first time 
they go into combat. 

Go ahead and wonder, Lieutenant. You want to know 
if you'll be scared. If you didn’t wonder there would be 
something the matter with you. You bet you'll be scared, 
more scared than you've ever been before. But don’t let fear 
turn into paralysis. Keep your mind on the job at hand; 
concentrate on the job of telling thirty-eight other scared 
men who look to you for leadership what to do, and pretty 
soon you'll realize that your fear is natural, and nothing 
to be ashamed of if you keep it under control. 

That answer doesn’t satisfy you? You want to know how 
long it will be before you no ‘longer tense your body just 
Ashore a shell hits, or before you quit getting that sick feel- 
ing, that tired feeling that everything is messed up and 
your objective unattainable? 

I wish to hell I knew! 

Just what does a battle consist of? A godawful collection 
of some of the loudest noises the human ear can stand; long 
periods of waiting that don’t seem to be part of the battle 
at all, yet which are often just as important as the actual 
fighting; men listening, wondering, tense, turning white 
faces to you, to YOU, asking, “What do you think we 
should do, Lieutenant?” and eagerly obeying your orders, 
no matter how ill-considered or foolhardy they may be; a 
curious sense of detachment from reality while men get 
blown to bits, or shot, men that you know, men who are 
your friends; near shell hits, so close that you can hear the 
fragments screaming, while you wonder, if you have time 
to wonder at all, why you weren’t hit; closing so near to the 
enemy that you can see his body jar under small, precise 
blows as somebody empties a BAR magazine into him; 
disappointment, maybe, at the difference between what 
Hollywood has taught } you a battle should look like and the 
seemingly disjointed series of small actions that the thing 
really is; and, somewhere in the middle of it, the desire to 
lie down in sheer disgust, not fear, and forget the whole 
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business—somebody’s screwed things up, we're nowhere 
near our objective, I’m too damn tired to move another 
step. 

An officer, however, does not transmit his feelings to his 
men. He keeps them, most of them, anyway, to himself and 
carries on with the determination that he'd sooner drop 
than be known as a quitter. The miracle is that so few of 
them to quit. Conscience is a hard thing to live with. 


O begin with, at least half of the noise you hear will 

be your own artillery. (I’m leaving out air for the sake 
of simplicity. Most of it is not close enough to affect the 
immediate picture.) It’s good artillery, and it generally hits 
what it’s shooting at. Your battalion commander, through 
his liaison officer, sees that it gets plenty to shoot at. The 
ripple and rush of your own artillery passing overhead you 
easily get used to, and for your own sake try to learn the 
difference between the crack and roar of your own stuff 
from that of the enemy’s. If you don’t you will soon be a 
bundle of nerves, trembling at every sound. In connection 
with this, don’t worry too much about knowing when to 
hit the ground. Watch the men around you. Those who 
have been under fire before will know when to take cover, 
and after you’ve heard the sound of a shell or two coming 
at you, it will be indelibly impressed upon your mind. 

The first burst of automatic fire, heard on the wrong 
end, is apt to be confusing. To the soldier who refuses to 
heed anything but instinct it will remain confusing as long 
as he is in action. The intelligent soldier will learn that 
there are two separate and distinct sounds. One is the 
sharp cracking near your ears, which will tell you nothing 
except that you are being fired upon. The telltale noise is 
that of the gun, which will follow immediately upon the 
sound of the bullets. That’s where the danger lies, because 
if you were able to hear the bullets you're all right for the 
time being, but the gun has still not been eliminated from 
the picture. Yet time and again I have watched experienced 
soldiers under fire, hugging the ground, eyes shut or staring 
straight downward. If the advance were to depend upon the 
helpless lumps which men are under such circumstances, 
we might as well pick up what marbles we have left and 
get out of the circle. Listen for the thump of the gun. That’s 
the clue to its location. Will you see it? Nine times out of 
ten, no. But you can tell about where it is, and frequently 
pin it down to a small area, which can then be fired upon. 
The enemy is clever at concealing his automatic weapons, 
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A Nazi paratrooper in Italy reads his orders to his troops. 


sometimes even to the extent of hiding in a hole and pulling 
the trigger of a machine rifle with a string. But eventually 
the smart leader or his men will locate his position. 

Distinguish, too, between the sound of your own heavy 
machine guns hiring over your head to give you support. 
You can tell if it’s coming in front of or behi nd you, if you 
try. 

Mortars are a little different story. The first round comes 
down with a low whistle, and it takes a sharp ear to pick up 
the sound. Subsequent bursts will cover up even this slight 
noise. Even at that there is no reason for panic. Don’t call 
every detonation you hear an artillery shell. Frequently it 
may be important to know the difference. If you're attack- 
ing, attempt to get through the area as quic kly as possible. 
Rarely will a mortar crew shorten range. The same thing 
goes for artille Ty. 

What about antipersonnel mines? Most of the replace- 
ments are more frightened by this one weapon than any 
other. They don’t consider the fact that to plant mines that 
thickly on all the ground over which we must advance 
would take as many mines as there are grains of sand on 
the Italian beaches. The enemy must, of necessity, limit 
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himself to what he considers likely avenues of 
here he will strew antipersonnel mines thickly 
they re not invisible. Learn what the top of an 
looks like, and avoid any wires you see stretched th 
ground. Best of all, avoid, if you can, obvious ay 
approach. 

There's nb foolproof method of avoiding min 
nothing foolproof about any of this business. But | 
eyes open. 


HERE have been many attempts to define 1 


this war, and most have failed, usually beca ae: 
making the definition were not military men, an ause 
they just didn’t know what factors most affect morale fog 
good or bad. If there is a precise definition of m I am 
not going to attempt to put it in words. Yet there are certain 
influences on morale which are extremely import he 
combat soldier—and I’m not talking about moving es 
or coca-cola, either. 

Other than such basic things as food and mail, morale js 
so closely tied in with discipline that the two are often in 
distinguish: ible. And what underlies discipline? The answer 
is conbdence. Confidence in leaders, confidence in the cause 
we are fighting for, confidence in weapons, and confidence 
in self. The confident soldier is eager to serve, feels himself 


ready to fight because he knows how, has leaders who know 
how to lead, and has in his hands, as do the men on either 
side of him, weapons that will not let him down. 

The platoon leader has two of these problems off his 
shoulders. American brains and industry have provided our 
soldiers with the best and latest in weapons. The Allied 
cause and the desire to fight for it have much abler ex 
ponents than I am, and it is ingrained so deep that there 
is no need for me to go into it here. The problem of train- 
ing we shall go into in a moment. That leaves, then, as the 
big problem, the question of leadership. Without going too 
deep into what makes a leader, it might be stated that the 
man who puts knowledge to use will be the man who car- 
ries the fight. The Infantry School has done its very 
best to teach the required know ledge. It remains for the 
toon leader to apply that knowledge for all it is worth, 
to take on his shoulders the responsibility for seeing 
the men under him look to him as the guiding symbol 


able 
pla- 
ad 


that 


He must insist upon obedience and respect. He must 90 
act as to merit that obedience, and command that respect. 
It he does not, he will merely be another individual among 

1 leaderless group of men, or find himself following a 
pi ia willed character than his own, very likely one of 
his own soldiers. When that happens, he might just as wel 
take off his bars and hand them to the one who has 
the rdle of the leader. The only trouble is that as long as 
officer is physically present the men will be divided between 


sumed 
the 


ingrained obedience to visible authority, and their rw 
desire to follow one who is strong enough to lead. Confusion 
and failure will be the inevitable result. 

Make no mistake about it, Lieutenant. When the going 
is hot, you are all important in the eyes of your men. II you 


say, “Let's go!” at the same time rising } yourself and ng 
forward, there are few men who will not go with you, even 
if you're bound for the River Styx. 
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= At the -ame time you must keep as much control as pos- 
nine Miible. ’ will find it necessary to exhort, command, urge 
the i you! to do the things they will themselves forget. 
< of Ma Thes want to move at the same time, or they'll all 
want still and shoot at the same time. It’s up to you to 
ere’s I codr them, continuing to direct fire and movement 
vour fqsimultancously, making them cover each other's advance. 
, In th t of action it has frequently been observed that 
the ¢ ind to move forward is often followed by a surge 
ir wanting to rise and advance as a wave. Either 
he: hey lie still, a ripple of fire building up until it 
suse UN ke the firing line at Camp Perry, and nobody 
for Mgmoves. Fire and movement was not originated just as a nice 
[am fepicea | the textbooks of war. It’s an absolute necessity for 
stain fae success! ul advance. 
des , between battles or campaigns, units go back to training, 
to use What they have learned about the enemy, com 
ale is bined with basic training in tactics and the firing of weap- 
n in. o™ Strange as it may seem, those you will have to bear 
swer (ageown on hardest are your supposedly most experienced men. 
cause Ma! you dont do this they'll develop the attitude that they 
lence NOW all there is to know, and they will be listless and in- 
self (gettentive The replacement of a month ago is now a veteran, 
tae: and often feels that his days of learning are over. If his 
‘ther agecord in combat has been of the best it too often follows 





























that he thinks he can’t stand further training. However if 
he ever learns properly a third of what he should know, you 
can begin to feel that you have done your job. Don’t tolerate 


t his 


os the slightest laxity in discipline, nor permit the slightest 
or ex. ygceviation from the proper methods you yourself have been 
there aught. Correct training is good life insurance, both for 
train- grou and for your men. 
1s the What kind of replacements would we like to get? It is in- 
‘0 too fag evitable that the longer a unit is in combat, the more it will 
st the Me teplaced. Eventually only a few of the original outfit 
ell will be left to carry on the tradition of a fighting unit, and 
» able? pass it on. The rest will be composed of sometime re- 
e pla placements, absorbed into the unit in the course of a cam- 
:. and qgr2ign. Their training prior to combat is too often neglected 
> that in various smal] but important ways. 
> It stands to reason that they must be physically fit. A 
— half-hearted soldier in the beginning is too often a dead 
spect soldier before the end, and one who is not physically fit will 
mong fae catet into his duties willingly or be able to take a tough 
ing a paign. 
ad They must be indoctrinated with discipline, trained to 
sl obey orders intelligently, without questioning the why or 
sal therefore. It is hardly ever possible to stop and explain the 
ac the M29" for an order. It must be carried out immediately. . 
eal They should know how to shoot the M1 rifle well. This 
aaa is basic. The reason should be apparent, and the need also, 
fusion ut 00 many men are insufficiently or improperly trained. 
hey should also have a grounding in the various other 
__mmweapons: the BAR, the 60mm. mortar, the light machine 
fm gun. They should be trained according to the book. Too 
aa often the men we get have not been taught what the Army 
"> Biecognizes as standard. If it’s the mortar, teach them the 
|, EVEN Bibroper way to bracket a target. If it’s the light machine gun, 
each them to keep their left hands on the traversing block 
RNAL M@Where it belongs, and not on the handgrip. There are a 
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thousand and one other such little details. The accepted 
methods were not accepted on hearsay. A lot of sweat and 
trial went before their adoption, and as far as we're con 
cerned they're the best methods known, until the textbooks 
are changed. When the combat outfits receive these men 
as replacements, no readjusting of ideas is necessary. The 
new men and the old men see eye to eye from the begin 
ning. 

Invariably there will be a man or two in each platoon who 
is incapable or unwilling to advance into a hazardous situ 
ation. It may be physical weariness, or fear, or both. The 
former deficiency must be dealt with firmly by you or your 
noncoms. Often a green man reaches what he thinks is the 
end of his physical endurance. He always got a break when 
he got tired before. But it is impossible to take a break when 
things are popping. This man will eventually be needed. So 
make him keep up; ride his tail until or unless he drops. 

The deliberate straggler may be a green man, just plain 
afraid. You will probably find this type divided into two 
classes—first those who need to be talked to, and those who 
need to be firmly commanded. These men must know that 
fear is natural, but that there is no reason to bring disgrace 
upon themselves and their unit. Couple this with an expla 
nation of the penalties imposed on shirkers. The other class 
are the type with no sense of shame or the slightest self 
respect; the whiners. They will show up at the final objec 
tive hours or even days after you have been hamstrung for 
lack of men, with some cock and bull story of getting lost or 
of having been attached to some other combat unit. The 
platoon leader will know as certain as life and death that 
the man has been shirking, and yet will have no tangible 
evidence against the shirker. The only thing that can be 
done is to keep an extra careful eye on him; The neuro- 
psychiatric cases, of course, are another story. They have 
to be dealt with by the division psychiatrist. 


OMEONE once invented a fable that property re 
sponsibility ceases in combat. Recruits, toiling sweatily 
under a full field pack in the hot sun, brood on the day when 
they can thumb their noses at the supply sergeant. Eventu- 
ally they come to the combat zone, and under the cover of 
darkness, away from the prying eyes of officers or noncoms, 
start shedding “unessential” equipment. You will have a 
few of these men in your platoon and will join the battle 
with them. You decide to use a rifle grenade to knock out 
an enemy machine gun and you call upon one of your 
squad leaders for his grenadier. 
“Here he is, sir,” says the squad leader. “But he hasn't 
got his launcher. He lost it somewhere on the way u 
Or, in another instance, Replacement Willie Oke comes 
face to face with Panzer Grenadier Hans Schultz. Willie 
left his grenades in the last bivouac area. Hans had his two 
potato mashers with him. Replacement Oke is replaced by 
a live and possibly more sensible replacement in the next 
rest area. 
Drum it into your squad leaders that their men must 
keep the equipment that is issued to them. It was issued to 
used, not thrown away. If they lose it they probably 
won't pay anything on the collection sheet. But they might 
pay with somebody's life. Often their own. 
At the end of an attack you will many times find yourself 
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called upon to organize a defensive position. lt is almost an 
axiom that Jerry will immediately counterattack when he is 
pushed off a position. He'll come at you, machine pistols 
popping from all directions. He'll probably have mortar or 
artillery support. But if you're in position, if you're fanatic- 
ally determined not to S him have the ground, he won't 
get it. Not as long as you have a handful of men with M1s, 
and the will to use them. 

You will probably find yourself pressed for time in 
organizing the defense. But organize the way you know 
how. Get your outposts out, if it’s at night. Cover your 
flanks. Place any automatic weapons yourself. Don’t leave 
it to the squad leaders. Dig standing type foxholes if there 
is time; certainly some type of holes. Then when Jerry 
comes, let him have it with the total effect of all your 
combined firepower. If it’s at night, keep your men awake. 


OW do I feel about serving as an Infantry officer? 
Like this: Once you have led men into action you'll 





never have quite the same thrill again. The John 
foots, dirty and bearded, who are your men, why haye 
fought for you, are the best damn men in the wi You 
and they have gone through hell together, and hav: come 
out together knowing you retained your identity « men, 
You have personally closed with the enemy, ha\~ seen 
him give, and seen his superman myth explode n the 
smoke of your own M1s. 

You have stood in your hole in the face of repeated vic 
ous counterattacks, accompanied by intense concentrations 
of fire of all the lethal weapons the enemy could muster, 
and watched his formations break under your own artillery 
rifle and automatic fire. You’ve seen him beaten and yoy 
know that you, and your men, and countless others like 
you will do it again and again until the blue chips are 
finally stacked on your side of the table and the game jg 
over. 

You're part of the Infantry and all other service after that 
is anticlimax. 


ugh- 


Your Own Forward Observer 
By Captain N. L. Drummond 





EAVY Attu fog enveloped the jagged crest of Pren 
H dergast ridge. Across the a. pine moun- 
tain bench which extended northeast below the 
ridge, the men of Company A, 4th Infantry, held an irregu- 
lar line of shallow foxholes and rock protected machine-gun 
nests. Frequent squalls of wet snow swept across the 
heights to blot out the fog-blurred outlines of friend and 
enemy. A bad day, this May 22, 1943. 

Their position, exposed and uncomfortable, anchored 
the left flank of the South Force in its advance down 
the mountain-valley corridor against Chichagof Harbor. 
To their right was Company C, 4th Infantry. Then the 
200 yard-wide bench dropped eight hundred feet down to 
where other forces were attacking the entrance of Chichagof 
valley. Company B was in battalion reserve some four 
hundred yards southwest along the bench. Company D's 
heavy weapons were down the Sarana valley floor roughly 
on line with them. 

Somewhere over the ridgeline close above the Company 
A position was the North Force. It was fighting its way 
up the snow slides which reached down to Holtz Bay. 
Shortly before midnight, higher headquarters had issued 
orders to expect wove. from this force to contact the 4th 
Infantry along the ridge early in the morning. Company A 
had outposted the windswept, fog-covered crag and then 


had dug in the rest of the company on the less exposed shelf 
below. Before daylight the outposts heard and dimly ob- 
served ghostly figures working across and along the skyline. 
The prearranged signal was given by blinking flashlights. 
The answer was scattered rifle fire, soon strengthened by 
machine guns. The company was alerted but return fire 
and patrol action was held up while the company com- 
mander, Captain Neuman, cooly checked by radio with 
higher headquarters. Fifteen minutes later word came that 
our North Force had been pushed back during the night 
so were not able to cross the ridge as planned. Any force 
coming over from the Holtz Bay area must be Japanese. 
The situation was clarified but not good. About forty Japs 
apparently were in position along the dripping shrouded 
line of crags eight hundred feet above Company A's left 
flank. Jap snipers and machine guns could imake the ex- 
posed bench untenable and they might use their advan- 
tageous position for a strong counterattack. Captain Neu- 
man immediately sent runners to each platoon with orders 
to shift the company front. The left platoon had already 
extended its line to front and rear facing the flank threat. 
The reserve platoon in scattered rushes moved up to hold 
on the left of this new position. The fog hid accurate Joca- 
tions of enemy positions, so a neutralizing screen of fire 
was placed along the ridge by the platoon already in place 
and by every possible machine gun. The former right flank 


platoon moved in reserve behind the new firing line. 


Ro more than an hour the fire fight continued—mainly 
sniping from above and countersniping from below. 
Doughboys sprawled behind rocks searched through shift- 
ing patches of fog for dim fleeting targets. The Jap fire 


seemed growing in strength though not in accuracy. Reir 
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PRENDERGAST RIDGE LOOKING NORTHWEST 
Company A’s position on the bench was 800 feet above the valley floor, and the climb to the top 
of the ridge over which the Japs were infiltrating was another 500 to 800 feet. Captain Neuman 
directed the artillery fire on the Japs as they sought positions on this side of the crest of the ridge. 


Japs Infiltrate over Crest here 
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OPPOSITE SIDE OF PRENDERGAST RIDGE (LOOKING SOUTHEAST) 
It had been expected that the North Force advancing from the east arm of Holtz Bay, which can 
be seen in the lower left corner, would cross the crest of Prendergast Ridge to join Company A. 
However, the force had been delayed and was in position on the ridge sloping toward the fore- 
ground. The Japs, forced to the ridge by the advance of the North Force, infiltrated over the 
crest and into the Company A sector. 
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forcements were probably filtering in across the ridge. An 
attack against the jagged escarpment the Japs held would 
be difficult and deadly. For two hundred feet in front of 
our line stretched a steep slide of volcanic shale, slippery 
as ice and devoid of cover. Above that the broken crags 
towered six hundred feet. An attack meant mountain- 
climbing technique, slow careful groping up toward wait- 
ing hidden guns. 

The company commander decided his weapons were 
unable to shake the Japs from their protected crevices. 
Working his way over to the boulder which overhung 
their 194 radio, he contacted battalion headquarters and 
asked for artillery support. The liaison officer sent word 
that the guns were ready but the fog made observation 
impossible from his location. Friendly troops were in too 
close to chance unobserved fire. As so often before on 
Attu, they would have to wait on the weather. 

The Japs used the shifting fog masses as a smoke screen. 
When visibility was possible there would be no movement 
among the rocks above. Only the echoing high-pitched 
crack of their caliber .25 rifles and the short yammer of a 
light machine gun assured they were still there. The 
sounds bounced through the crazily twisted rocks, and 
seemed to come from three directions at once. The nearly 
smokeless powder faded into the fog and gave no clue as 
to exact locations. Each time the fog rolled lower and 
thicker down the slopes, Japs came with it. When it 
lifted, even slightly, the fire from above would be stronger 
and closer. The bullets hit closer too. 

The pressure was getting tight, too tight. Captain Neu- 
man got through on the radio and stated flatly that he had 
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H.T. STRAW 


to have artillery right now. The artillery observer still 
couldn’t see from his central location at the battalion ob 
servation post. He would work his way up the mountain. 

No time for that, the company commander decided. 
Something had to be done outside the book. He didn't 
know the exact technique of artillery fire commands but he 
could sure see the target. Could the artillerymen control 
the fire if Neuman radioed back how far each burst seemed 
off the target? Luckily the observer knew the terrain and 
had fired a concentration on the ridge the day before. The 
two-man combination could be worked. To make sure the 
first round would clear our troops the observer added 200 
yards to the range he had used the day before. Then his 
fire command went back over the radio net while a wam 
ing went forward to Captain Neuman to be ready to spot 
the first round. 

The small group near the infantry radio waited un 
easily, eyes fixed intently along the fog-blurred ridgeline. 
Suddenly the radio announced: “On the way.” 

Ten long seconds later the whirr-whirr-rr of a shel! passed 
over somewhere in the fog above and to their left 

“Tell him we heard it come over but no report. \lus 
have hit down the other side of the mountain.” 

The radio operator passed back the captain’s words, then, 
answered: 

“He says he'll shorten it a hundred yards.” 

A few seconds later came the same rushing sou: this 
time much louder and shorter. A muffled explosion came 
from across the ridge. 

“Tell him we heard that one. Must have been just ovet 
the crest—and left.” 
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s he'll bring it down fifty yards and right the 
same . : 

TI ited. Then a great swish tore the air almost over- 
hattering explosion sent smoke and rock frag- 


head 
ining into the fog just on the crest. 


meni 


tain’s voice rose in excited triumph: 

R n the nose. Tell him range is OK but the deflec- 
tion hundred yards left.” 

The radioman spoke rapidly into his dripping mouth- 


tened tensely then said: 
whole battery's going to fire ten rounds!” 
A half-minute of strained silence. Each man crouched a 
against the wet rocks. Then a shrill blend of shells 


piece 


bit lo 







overhead erupted into a ragged pattern of four 105-how- 
ier bursts among the crags above. Before the crashing 
echoe faded, another volley blasted itself into the rock 
srevices. Then another, and more in pounding sequence. 


Ragged cheers went up from the figures huddled across 
the rise ahead. The radio operator forgot his mouthpiece: 
“That'll show the Jap bastards” came out of the battalion 
bservation post receiver in exultant awed tones—non-tech- 
nical language but an eloquent report of effective fire. 











The shattering high explosive drove dazed enemy figures 
out from the crevices. Company A opened up with en- 
thusiastic machine gun and rifle fire on every visible Jap. 
The combination of deadly small arms and the crashing 
volleys of heavy shells dropping into them out of the fog 
threw the Japs into confusion, a condition Captain Neu- 
man decided to take advantage of by committing his three 
rifle platoons. He sent a runner with word for them to work 
their way up the ridge and push the Japs down the other 
side. As a screen he requested more artillery fire ahead of 
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cided. HR his advance elements. Under this protection, plus maniiont 
didn't ing fire from the company heavy weapons and a LMG sec 
but he i tion from Company B which had come up as a reinforce- 
ontrol #% ment, the three platoons climbed from crevice to crag with 
eemed i hardly a casualty. With rifles and grenades they cleaned out 
n and / 
. The 
re the 
d 200 
en his 
wam 
0 Spot 
dun 
geline. 
passed LACE yourself in the spot of the Doughboy—moving 
rward in the face of enemy fire over an open plain 
Must a rugged slope—waiting out a counterattack from 
a hurriedly dug-in position. Right there you have to admit 
then, ME that the business of killing gets personal and primitive— 
farther removed from the ordinary practices of civilized 
man than in all the dogfights of the air or the battles of the 
this MB tank, or any combat of our spectacular machines of war. 
came [We have been learning here in Italy that machines cannot 
win a war—nor can assembly lines and all our vaunted 
t over produc on, as necessary as it is. 
The Doughboy stands head and shoulders above all our 
eNAL fighting men in the respect of observers who followed him 
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Just Damn Good Riflemen 
By W. F. Shadel 


small pockets of the shaken enemy and drove the rest across 
the crest and down into the fog on the Holtz Bay side. 


OLLOWING the action, Company B organized a de 

fensive position along the jagged ridge-top. Men scooped 
out shallow foxholes in the volcanic shale and crouched in 
small individual rock barricades [known as “wistful fox 
holes” in at least one theater. Good for concealment but not 
cover.— Ep. | they built across natural crevices among the 
crags. A night of bitter cramped exposure was justified when 
the Japs attempted to infiltrate through the fog just before 
daylight. These probing attacks were easily hurled back, 

mainly through the effective expedient of rolling hand 
grenades down the nearly vertical slope. This left flank 
anchor was never again contested. The next day close con 
tact was established with the North Force and a concerted 
attack pressed forward against the last heights guarding 
Chichagof Harbor. 

The battle of Attu was almost entirely a series of such 
company actions, small in themselves, but often concen 
trated on key terrain and involving far-reaching results. In 
most of them close coérdination of artille ry fire power and 
infantry movement was the deciding factor. The 7th Di 
vision artillery ke pt in close support and most of the time 
had a large number of liaison officers and observers far 
forward. Still the difficulty of observation continually arose. 
The terrain alternating between muskeg swamp and moun 
tain peaks, required small-unit action in widely separated 
areas and made physical coverage of relatively small sectors 
unbelievably slow. Both the broken terrain and constant fog 
limited the observation. 
everywhere. Often the choice between de sperately needed 
artillery support or none at all became fire observed and 
directed by infantrymen. 


Artillery observers could not be 


In next month's Journat Lieutenant Drummond will 
go into the technique of directing artillery fire with emphasis 
on the details an infantryman needs. 


through last winter's campaign. Other services did all they 
could, but they are the first to admit that the whole fight 
centered around the man in the front lines. 

In Italy the war has been up to the Doughboy. The 
words “front lines,” regardless of the why or where they 
are, still mean fighting of an intensely hard and personal 
kind. 

Out of a whole division (for security reasons, say 12,000 
to 15,000 men) only about half are committed to a front 
really in combat and much less than that are riflemen up 
in the “front lines.” Automatic weapons, mortars, all com 
plement these riflemen and according to their numbers are 
equally important, just as in a larger sense the tanks and 
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artillery, fighters and bombers are essential to the over-all 
picture. But riflemen carry a tremendous part of the burden. 

The front line is the focal point of all fighting and every 
American should have a wider appreciation of the rifle- 
man’s job. In peacetime, when you talk about rifle shooting 
and training, the general public thinks you're running a 
two-bit show. In war, it seems to take a long time to get 
around to fundamental facts. But as in the First World 
War, we have learned how greatly riflemen count and how 
too much emphasis cannot be placed on their training. We 
have also proved the point that battle riflemen are not 
made in a few weeks on the range. 

Here are a few stories that didn’t get in the daily papers 
because these fellows are not heroes—just damn good rifle- 
men. 

A single platoon was holding a ridge on Mt. Castellone 
one day in February when the Germans started an early 
dawn counterattack. The rest of the battalion to which 
the platoon belonged was mostly in reserve or holding 
other ridges. A two-hour Boche barrage preceded the attack 
and then the Germans started across from their opposite 
ridge with two battalions. A second platoon under Pla- 
toon Sergeant H. C. Pruett was salad up to support the 
first and a third one followed shortly after. The force on 
the ridge was now a good part of a company, mostly rifle- 
men, with a few '03 grenade launchers and some hand 
grenades—against two German battalions. 

The Jerries had to cover a distance of some 400 yards. 
The first platoon was already in the fight when Pruett and 
his men arrived. They got in prone or kneeling positions 
and started picking off Jerries. They still kept coming, in 
gioups of threes and fours, running, ducking, only 200 
yards away now. Pruett remembers knocking ‘dow m seven 
of them out of five different groups in the few minutes they 
exposed themselves for short rushes. Those groups, after 
seeing a man fall, would hit the dirt. And this was going 
on all around. 

Talking about it later on when the outfit was in a rest 
camp, Pruett tried to get some of the other fellows to tell 
what they whe a They were all in it. 

Yes, modestly, they remembered hitting a few. “Call in 
Bondurand. he had a sniper’ s rifle. He was right up above 
me behind some rocks,” Sergeant J. B. Johnson remarked 
in trying to brush off his own performance. Bondurand 
came in later. 

“But for this attack,” Pruett continued, “a few Jerries 
finally got up to about fifty yards from us and then we 
heaved grenades. The Jerries hate these things. I thought 
for a few minutes they were coming right on in, but then 
they turned and started running back down the hill. 

“I think we all had a lot of fun then because you'd hear 
the fellows hollering, ‘I got that son of a bitch, and keep 
on firing and loading clips. After they got about 300 
yards away, I picked up a sniper’s rifle and got four more. 

“That's a swell gun in a place like that,” he continued, 
“but I was glad I had the M1 when they were coming up 
the hill. You can just hold your position behind the rocks 
and never move to fire another round.” 

Sergeant Pruett had no opinion as to the best weapons. 
Gace he was on another hill at daybreak, in the extreme 





French soldiers file through the ruins of Castelforte, Italy. 


cold of the mountains, when a German counterattack be- 
gan. Some of the M1s wouldn't fire and they had to break 
up the attack with three '03 rifle grenade launchers and 
hand grenades. That was a hot spot for Pruett and he was 
thankful the ‘03s would still work, for rifle grenades fired 
from the ’03 are effective. “Probably had too much oil on 
the Mls,” he thought. 

But Pruett did have very definite opinions on rifk 
marksmanship. “It pays to know your rifle all right, and a 
man ought to keep the same rifle all the time. 1 know for 
me, hunting back home every fall sure helped, and | 
notice that soe a lot of the fellows.” 

Sergeant Johnson didn’t agree at first for he said he'd 
seen new men in their first fight do a swell job. He ad- 
mitted, however, that their performance was mainly one 
of having the guts, and he didn’t know about their marks 
manship. Then he backed up Pruett with the statement, 

I don’t want a fellow around me who can’t shoot. And | 
don’t want him using up all his ammunition because around 
these mountains you can’t carry any too much or get any 
more.” 

The marksmanship must have been OK. They counted 
132 dead Germans in front of that position. So far as these 
Texans were able to find out, only three men of their three 
platoons on the ridge had been hit by small-arms fire 

When Sergeant Bondurand came around, we were off 
the Mt. Castellone attack and talking about Mt. | ungo. 
Bondurand was a private first class at that time, and {or - 
simple reason that he wanted to try the scope-sight: 
had it with him when the Jerries tried to pull off a = 
counterattack. Sergeant Johnson, already mentione:, ws 
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\tions sergeant at that time and equipped with 
Johnson got two, incidentally, at 200 yards, but 
d, according to the sergeant, was again stealing 
For one reason, Bondurand was firing before 

and just as the attack was starting. 
man machine gun opened up for covering fire 
ut 450 yards just as a force of Germans started up 
Bondurand, with good cover behind some rocks, 
the gunner, fired, and killed him. The assistant 
started to take over and Bondurand got him. 
Jerry mov ed up to the gun and another direct hit 
| his plans. Shortly, two other Jerries, riflemen, 
an thought, who were either trying to take over 
or pa change positions, showed up and Bon 
| killed both of them. Then, when the machine gun 
e Germans who had started forward figured some 

thing was wrong and gave up their attack. 

Sergeant Mitchell Brown was also an eyewitness of all 
this. | asked Brown about the “crash and thump” school- 
ing of the troops after they got overseas because I wanted 
to have a previous enthusiastic story about this confirmed. 
Brown said it was good stuff. “Damn good training, one 
of the best things we learned before going in at Salerno.’ 

The point also came up about the deployme nt of Ger- 
mans for an attack. Brown thought that the Germans 
ften keep officers and noncoms in back of the groups, just 
o be sure there are no stragglers. 


the Anzio beachhead, two Regular Army sergeants 

A. { a company just out of the lines for two days in the 
so-called rest camp (about 3,000 yards from, the front line 
told of some of the things they had seen. First Sergeant 
B. V. Reynolds, with eight years of service, called on Pla- 
toon Sergeant E. L. Dean to help him out. 

Sergeant Reynolds to Sergeant Dean: “Aw, go and tell 
him about your sniping up there the last few days,’ ’ refer 

o to the beachhead front lines. 

Sergeant mg to Sergeant Reynolds: 
that time 


“Well, how about 
1 Sicily you saved my neck with your own 
SI ping?” 

Sergeant Reynolds claimed to be no great shot. He had 

qualified as expert every year for eight years. 

[hey had been busy herding up Italian prisoners after 
they moved in about 4,000 yards from the Licata landing 
in Sicily. Their own outfit had taken some 400 prisoners 
since landing. They expected another group that looked 
to have about seventy-five in it to come over and give up. 
Bu trom their OP on the hill, they discovered those Ities 
had other plans for they could see them setting up a ma- 
chine gun. 

Re ynolds’ lieutenant and Sergeant Dean took three men 
each bode 5 = up on the Ities through a little ravine. Rey- 

and three riflemen were to give them covering fire if 
Soon after the men had started out, Reynolds saw 
ficer and a noncom leave the machine gun and move 
oe on around in back of Dean. It was about 500 
Reynolds got into a hasty sling, took a kneeling posi- 

nd got off one shot. The officer was noticeably hit for 
ped down hard. The noncom beat a hasty retreat 
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to his group, just before Dean came up on them and took 
them all prisoner. 

Sergeant Dean’s experiences at the beachhead would 
make a chapter like one of McBride's in A Rifleman Went 
to War—if you could get him to tell all about it. 
another of his jobs with a sniper’s rifle. 

During the night the Jerries had set up a machine gun 
covering a drainage ditch between two slight knolls of that 
open front-line area. When Dean’s men made the slightest 
move the machine gun would open with a long burst. All 


Here is 


through the early dawn an exchange of machine-gun fire 
had been going on—a burst from the rapid hring German 
LMG and the American answer “rat-ta-tat-tat—six bits.” 

Dean decided to get rid of the trouble and taking a long 
time about it, crawled to a point where he could spot the 
Boche emplacement. He figured it was at least 900 yards, 
but he had already set his scope-sighted ‘03 for 500, 700 
and 900 yards, so made his adjustment and wiggled care 
fully into his sling. He let things quiet down, just lay there 
looking through his scope for a 
machine gunner. He wiggled into the sling during that 
period of almost two hours’ waiting. Finally 
gunner gave the old “shave and a hair-cut 
Jerry replied with a burst. 

Dean let off a shot and then another as quick as he 
could. All he knows is that the machine gun was silenced 
for the day, and that a patrol that night found the gun gone. 

Dean called it a lucky shot one other time when he 
flushed a German machine gun and then hit one of the 
gunners running for his life, at 800 yards. “Just like a long 
running deer shot you dream about back home in Oregon,” 
he remarked. It was an accident, he claimed, but his men 
saw it and right there decided Dean knew his business. 

For those two sergeants, no other work on the new re 
placements is so necessary as their range practice 


1 possib le shot at the Jerry 


his own 
six bits,” and 


They 
also want some kind of practice that will give them running 
lots of action targets, 
prev ious hunting expe rience. 


their 
Reynolds spoke of the dif 
ference in marksm: inship he observed between oldtimers 
who had been shooting over the Army ranges for years and 
the replaceme nts who picked up what they could in basic 
training. Some of the performance must be credited 1 
other Army training—discipline, experience, and ‘iaiiite 
together with their own fellows on so many problems and 
maneuvers, but Sergeant Reynolds was still sure that cool 
behavior in battle comes from a confidence in we: apons and 
in the ability to use them. 


shots, 


something like own 


These are riflemen stories, perhaps not average, for once 
you inquire about a certain angle, you are likely to get the 
incidents that stand out in the recollection of battles. And 
whenever ] asked in an outfit about rifle incidents, in nine 
out of ten cases those inquiries ended up with a former 
hunter, an oldtime Army man, or a target shooting fan at 


the end of the trail. These battle incidents then, are no 
reflection on the average ability of riflemen in the line. All 
of them have had training. All of them have confidence 
in their rifles. But these are just some of the better jobs 
done by riflemen who have that added edge through pre 
vious marksmanship experience. 
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Artillery of the 37th Infantry Division laid waste to this sector of 
Bougainville and then the Infantry went in to ferret out surviving Japs. 


Marksmanship in the Jungle 


By Lieutenant Colonel George O. Van Orden, USMC 


N the jungle an infantry soldier meets the greatest test 

of his competence. € ‘ombat here is more personal than 

om any other ground. The battlefield is a tangle of 
ferns, vines, palms and other trees, so dense that visibility is 
often measured in feet and progress through it in yards per 
hour. The possibilities of camouflage are so unlimited that 
fortified acer can be made undetectable by the un 
aided eye at a few yards of range. 

The floor of the jungle may be a soggy pulp of vegetation 
with water but a few inches below the surface, or it n iay be 
underlaid with coral and lava so hard that hand tools can 
hardly dent it. Here, battle positions are a maze of bunkers, 
large and small, holding from one man to twenty, cross- 
connected and as mutually supporting as the ingenuity of 
the builders can make them. Or the soil may be sandy or of 
deep, rich loam where the battle positions are foxholes, 
slit trenches, spider trenches, gun emplacements and mortar 
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pits, distributed i ina circle to cover every conceiv: tb le avenue 


of approach. In Japanese positions, there is usually on 


to the hole, with holes close together; in American positions 
there may be two or three men to the hole, with holes five or 


more vards apart. 


In the jungle targets are small—a fire port in a bur ker 


just big enough to lay the snout of a machine gun or rifl 


on a nearly Said line. 
Naturai fields of fire are often limited to five or ten \ 


The undergrowth is so dense that clearing 100-yard fir 


lanes around a battle position may take several days 
then, unless the work has been carefully done, may 
only to reveal the position to the observed fire of ener 
tille ‘ry and mortars. 

In such dense growth, the maximum effective rai 
small arms is often less than 250 yards, and machine 
laid on fixed lines may often fire hundreds of rounds \ 


th 
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ng out as far as 150 yards. The burst of a 60mm. 
projectile may be contained within a radius of 
and defensive hand grenades may be used with- 
y attackers who have been trained to throw in the 


the jungle is dry the vines may thin out some- 
in the mountains the bushes may grow thicker. 
conut plantations are generally overgrown with a 
sh tangle of ferns and vines as dense _as the jungle 


ms in the back country may run swiftly under an 

vegetation over a hard, gravelly bottom. But at the 

y are generally blocked by sandbars that back them 
up to form swamps choked with thick cane growing in 
waist deep, stinking, voleanic muck. 

Even the infrequent fields of broom grass grow so high 

nd thick that it is even more tiring to push through and 
more restrictive to small-arms fire than the undergrowth 
f the jungle. And it is just as efficient in covering the 
stealthy advance of an attacker as it is in hiding the posi 
tions of a defender. 

There are not many trails through the jungle, and the 
enemy will always cover them with blocks and ambuscades. 
The only safe route through the jungle for an attacker is 
across country. 

In jungle defense, it is not to be expected that a man 
will be able to see his fellow ten yards away. Troops must 
wait and wait, hours and days, watching for the enemy to 
come in front of his practically invisible emplacement so 
that he can nail him before his position is discovered. 

On the attack, one man can hardly control more than 
three others. Hence, the adoption of the Marine four-man 
Py team, a fighting unit within the rifle squad [See page 

| The attacker must be able to move silently, quickly, 
a perfectly concealed, until he locates his enemy and 
nails him first. 

Contact against a battle position may come from any 
direction. There are gaps in most positions through which 
a clever attacker may pass undetected to strike a flank or 
rear. When the first shot is fired the main forces may be 
but twenty-five to fifty yards apart. The direction of attack 
may shift completely during an engagement because an 
attacker may pass within five yards of a defender without 
either knowing the other is near. Then the attacker finds 
that he and his fellows must reverse their course to re- 
engage. 

Combat between skilled jungle fighters very often de- 
velops into fights between two men, one attacking and one 
defending. They come face to face, and the winner is the 
man who gets the first hit in. 

The key to success at this point is deliberate, Precision 
marksn nanship—with a scoring system that says “It’s only 
the hits that count”—delivered under the pressure of the 
knowledge that “You can’t afford to miss!” 


Re ST-CLASS jungle fighters of the Army and Marine 
rps all believe that accuracy of fire is of the greatest 
‘ane ponenon with all weapons, particularly with 


. They “live by the Book,” and by the Book they 
mean | Field Manuals 7-10, 21-45, 23-5, and the rest, with 
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only the time factors increased and space factors decreased 
to fit the jungle. 

It is also agreed that practice means precision. In one 
regiment twenty-minute periods of rifle marksmanship 
three times a week is routine while in its base camp. Three 
weeks before combat, this jumps to six days a week: snap- 
ping-in in the five positions, sight setting, sighting drill, 
cadence drills. Two or three times during this period, a 
course of slow fire in four positions, eight rounds each, is 
fired at 200 yards at “E-Kneeling” targets with a ten-inch 
scoring circle on them. A bull counts five, and any other 
hit four. Each shot is marked and a spotter placed in the 
shot hole: scores are kept, and the -re are prizes, sometimes 
extra beer. Speaking of beer, flattened beer cartons make 
fine targets in the absence of “E” targets. 

There is no rapid or sustained fire in this final exercise. 
It is entirely a test of precision marksmanship, which gives 
every man a chance to satisfy himself, just before going 
into combat, that he can hit what he shoots at—if he will 
line up his sights and squeeze the trigger. 

In jungle fighting the opportunities for the collective fire 
of even a rifle squad may be few. But a full course of col 
lective fire training is nevertheless of high value. The 
four-man fire teams apply such fire. Hence technique of 
fire and field target exercises are used to develop teamwork, 
build ‘coéperation, and foster leadership. This practice 
develops in the men an unshakable confidence in them- 
selves, their comrades, their leaders, and their weapons. 

In basic training, the first time over, no attempt should 
be made to make things tough or simulate the conditions 
of the jungle. The only effort should be to teach principles. 
And when they have learned the principles in open coun 
try, only then should they be progressively introduced to 
conditions similar to those of the jungle. 

No step can be slighted. Transition firing, marksman 
ship at moving ground targets, and marksmanship at aerial 
targets, all insure the building of confidence in the ability 
to deal with any type of target. 

A great deal of attention is also paid to seemingly minor 
details. But these are all details which, 
looked after, may cause plenty of trouble. 

For example, ‘MI riflemen spend several minutes every 
day checking the seating of the cartridges in their M1 cli 
to eliminate stoppages in action. At every halt, the riflemen 
automatically check that their sights are still locked tight. 

Sights are generally set at elevation 200 yards, windage 0 
Cas determined by targeting) and locked. Nearly all jungle 
targets are from twenty-five to two hundred yards distant 
and since the men are taught that the zero at 1,000 inches 
(nine feet more than twenty-five yards) is the same as the 
zero at 200 yards, 200 yards is a good setting for all jungle 
battle targets. Most good jungle fighters are very zero con 
scious. 

The aiming point on battle targets is taken at “the middle 
of what you can see.” 


if they are not 


Correct trigger squeeze is even more important in com 
bat than on the target range. And it is ten thousand times 
harder for a poorly trained man to “squeeze” in battle. 

All five positions have application at some time or other 
in combat. The prone position is by far the most fre- 
quently used. Siete in the attack, shots are usually deliv- 
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ered alter an approach by creeping or crawling. But many 
shots will also be fired from the standing, kneeling or 
squatting positions in order to get a line of sight over grass 
and brush. The sitting position is seldom used except in 
firing from shallow positions on defense, in getting a line 
of sight over the grass, or in firing down a slope. The 
squatting position is used the least. But never assume that 
every man will not eventually need them all. 

In combat, men take advantage of every available arti- 
ficial rest that does not throw them out of a natural position. 
They are also careful to lay the forward hand on the rest 
and then lay the rifle on the hand. Especial care is taken 
in the construction of position parapets so that this can be 
done. 

The use of the sling depends on circumstances and train- 
ing. The hasty sling adjustment is normal with the upper 
loop set at the correct position for a quick shift to the loop 
sling. In an approach march “when contact is imminent, 
or on patrol near the enemy, the almost universal method 
of carrying the rifle is in both hands, in a sort of modified 
“port arms,” the right hand at the small of the stock, the 
trigger finger resting on the safety, the left hand well for- 
ward of the balance, the sling hooked under and well up 
on the left arm. Sometimes the sling is passed under the 
hand to complete the hasty sling adjustment, but generally 
the adjustment is not completed until just before a shot is 
to be fired. When in defense, with the enemy known to be 
approaching, most men use the loop sling. 


> jungle combat, there is not often a need for sustained 
fire from other weapons than automatic rifles and ma- 
chine guns, in either the attack or in the defense. Even a 
good, fast action usually produces Jap targets no more often 
than one every minute or more, and one or two rounds are 
generally enough for each. And even when the approxi- 
mate position of a defender is known, it is generally inad- 
visable to cover his whole area by fire because of the danger 
of hitting comrades who may be maneuvering close to the 
target but completely concealed in the bush. Of course, 
when the enemy attempts a frontal attack, the signal may 
be given for a sustained, distributed fire. But such fire is 
almost bound to give away the positions and help the at- 
tacker get his grenade dischargers, machine guns and mor- 
tars on the job. 

As to the technique of fire of rifle units, collective fire in 
jungle combat is usually limited to that of the four-man 
fire team, and their technique is similar to that of the squad. 
Controlled application of the fire of larger units comes from 
standing operating procedures and from orders issued be- 
fore making of contact. 

Target designation is mainly done by pointing with the 
hand or, infrequently, by tracers. But do not slight oral 
descriptions in training. They may come in handy and they 
develop leadership. 

The effect of rifle fire is somewhat limited by the jungle 
vegetation. Men should learn in training that trees are not 
cover. The M2 rifle bullet will penetrate two, and some- 
times more, coconut trees standing in a grove. A Jap who 
takes cover behind one is fair game for a rifleman, though 
not for the man with a carbine. Tracers will penetrate coco- 
nut trees, and rifle bullets will penetrate most ironwoods 





and still go through a sniper's body. Carbine bu! 


Sw 
go through the flanged buttresses of the ironwood. .\ co 
bullet will not penetrate through coconut long 1. pars 
You have to hit a fire port or a door. 

A rifle bullet will sometimes travel only 100 to 2 vards 
before it stops in a tree, and will do little better in broom, 
grass. Rifle bullets often ricochet upwards off suc) gras 
Chere is seldom any particular advantage in armor: piercing 
bullets. Any bullet, including that of the pistol, \;l] g0 


through a Jap helmet. 

The only effective way of observing fire in the | 
by tracers but the range may be so short as to make them 
of little value. Automatic riflemen and machine 
often use them. The danger of revealing positions by trac 
ers is of little importance in the fast-moving situations of 
jungle combat. Kicked-out, ricocheting cores of tracen 
may be the only indication that guns on fixed lines ax 
firing into an impenetrable thicket, or into a big tree hidden 
from view by the brush. 

Fire control is exercised by SOPs, orders issued prior : 
making contact, and previously made arrangements as 
what is to be done in various circumstances. The four. 
man fire teams use rigid rules; the greatest concern of jung 
fighters in the attack is of shooting up their own men who 
may be maneuvering in the dense brush close at hand bu: 
completely concealed. In the attack, the general rule is fo: 
the shooter to fire only when he knows he has a target. 
When fire preparation precedes an attack, it is usually 
fired by only the machine guns, mortars and artillery. Ma- 
chine guns and mortars are assigned diagonal sectors to 
sweep with traversing fires. In the defense, sectors to be 
covered by observation and fire are assigned to fire units, 
but unless word is passed otherwise, fire is usually held by 
riflemen until they can see something to hit. The distribu 
tion of fire over an area in repulsing a frontal attack in day- 
light is left to automatic rifles, mortars, and machine guns, 
which are assigned sectors diagonally across the front to 
sweep with traversing fire. Riflemen wait for targets they 
can see. At night, riflemen rely on the knife and bayonet 
to break up small infiltrations, and on the automatic rifles 
machine guns and mortars laid on fixed lines to break up 
major efforts. 

The rifle is the main jungle weapon for the individual, 
but the automatic rifle is the key weapon of tactical units 
The four-man fire team is built around it and three auto 
matics per rifle squad are often considered the minimum 
number for well balanced collective fire in thick bush 
The importance of keeping the automatics in operation is 
such that every man must be fully trained in its use. 

Every man in every combat unit should also know how 
to lay, load and fire the light and heavy machine guns. 4 
rifleman or automatic rifleman may need to take over 
machine gun at any time in battle. 

Of the automatic rifles, many prefer the M1918A1 over 
the A2 because of its lighter weight and the semiautomatic 
feature. But the hinged buttplate, the butt rest and bipod, 
when available, are invariably used by experienced auto 
matic riflemen in defense. The Johnson machine rifle (ligh 
machine gun) used by some Marine units has attracted 
wide interest because of its light weight (nine pounds less 
than the A2) and versatility. It combines all the character 
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, rifle with all those of an automatic rifle and some 

machine gun. 
The carbine is not thought of as a substitute for a pistol 
' weapon having its own particular place, as a rifle 
has in comparison with, say, a machine gun. 

.e outfits where carbine and rifles abound, men 

nt a pistol or revolver as a personal sidearm. There 

many a duty from day to day that cannot be done with 
, carbine or rifle hung over the shoulder. The pistol and 
rev like the bayonet and knife, give a real psycho- 
logical feeling of security. 

[he extent to which the bayonet is carried on the rifle in 
varies widely between outfits. In general the 


7 
comp { 


\11905 bayonet is thought to interfere with movement 
through the bush. In some outfits the bayonet blade is 


slipped through the stacking swivel and the handle taped 
to the stock so that the point of the blade projects two to 
four inches beyond the muzzle. 

Men usually sharpen their bayonets very carefully and 
look upon them as useful in camp and as hand weapons 
for night work. The broad-bladed Kabar-type knife is better 
for these purposes. There is no practical value in the stiletto 
in campcraft and the Kabar knife is better for fighting. 
Many feel that the best weapon for a raid is the long- 
bladed cane machete. 

The experience of jungle combat, despite the shortness 
of ranges and other difficulties, has proved the need for the 
many excellent weapons American fighters carry. Above 
all, it has substantiated the value of precision fire, and the 
methods we use to attain it. 


We Didn’t Break All the Rules 


By Lieutenant Colonel Joseph S. Barnett, Jr., 
As told to Lieutenant L. R. Barnhill 


HERE are a lot of things soldiers don’t grasp until 

they have been in combat and seen men they know 

wounded or killed. That is the way it was with my 
attalion in the 36th Division. Before we waded ashore in 
the face of unexpected heavy German fire at Salerno we 
had gone through extensive training in Africa. Before that 
we had trained at Edwards, Blanding, and Bowie, after 
our National Guard units began full active duty in the 
\rmy. Most of us also had several summer camps behind us 
and months of regular peacetime National Guard service. 
We had learned a lot of soldiering before we hit the beach 
at Salerno, but we learned a whole lot more in the next few 
days. 

Our men moved around too much at the front, made too 
much noise in setting up machine guns, and didn’t observe 
the elementary rules of camouflage. 

Our men made too much noise at the front because they 
didn't look where they were going. They broke sticks, 
rustled leaves, and splashed needlessly in streams. Our 
men made so much noise in setting up machine guns that 
the Germans were able to locate their positions before the 
guns went into action. 

It was also suggested that our men on night patrols 
adopt the German practice of carrying rifles at the balance 
so their silhouette wouldn’t give them away as Americans. 
We had reports of instances in which American soldiers 
detected carrying their rifles at high port were mowed down 
before they had a chance to fight. 
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aDOVE 


E learned to dig in on steep reverse slopes, preferably 
gme I Pes, P 

under the toe of a hill where we could get cover from 
1s well as on the sides. I, and several of my men, were 
hit before we learned this lesson. We had dug in on the 
' f ° “ 

tor of a heavily wooded valley, well out of enemy mortar 
range. We thought we were safe enough, but German 
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artillery sought us out and sprayed our positions with air- 


bursts in the treetops about us. The Germans dig regular 
tunnels into the sides of the mountains, and it isn’t a bad 
idea. 

Confusion possible from your own men firing captured 
enemy weapons was brought home to me early in the cam- 
paign. We were preparing to advance upon a small town 
when suddenly I heard a burst of German machine-gun 
fire coming from a point that I supposed well within my 
lines. I immediately halted the advance until I could in- 
vestigate the firing. | was informed that one of my cap- 
tains was using the machine gun to shoot down wire at the 
edge of the town. 

Fresh troops must be impressed with the importance of 
holding their fire until they are certain of their targets. 
Front lines in mountainous terrain are not clearly defined. 
There are constant patrol actions at the front. During some 
of them patrols get lost in enemy territory and return to 
their own lines from in front of a strange unit. It is hard 
to distinguish between friendly and enemy troops, even 
at 200 yards, in the hazy atmosphere of Italy. 

Here is another old point, but one you may forget tem 
porarily in the excitement of battle unless you keep it in 
mind constantly. Don’t overwork all members of your staff 
in the daytime. Let two or three of them rest by day so they 
can be available to direct night actions. As a rule the Ger 
mans didn’t show a liking for night fighting against us, 
but they did teach us that they will fight at night if the 
situation is favorable. Once they counterattacked our outfit 
when we were completely frazzled after an all-day assault 
upon a German-held hill and were too weak to put up an 
effective defense. We had to withdraw. 

During the time I was in action the fighting was mostly 
a series of dog fights between platoons or smaller units. My 
junior officers handled their men well, but some didn’t 
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Tha mointain<e were on cteen we had teal cling arms and 

















A Chinese pack train supplying General Stilwell’s forces in Burma pass the putrid corpses of Jap soldiers. 


grasp the whole picture of combat well enough to know 
when to call for,supporting fire from tank destroyers, tanks, 
and artillery units. 

This can probably be attributed to two things lack of 
effective communications between infantry platoon leaders 
and the mechanized supporting arms, and a lack of suf- 
ficient training in coéperation with these supporting units. 
Once the junior officers made contact with the enemy, they 
were wholly absorbed i 
likely to forget the adc litional fire power at their call from 
tanks and t nk destroyers. 

Che enlisted men in my own unit held supporting fire 
in so little regard that they threw away flares issued for the 
purpose of marking our lines when we called for artillery 
fire. Other flares were wasted during the landings at Salerno 
The result was that we didn’t have them to mark our lines 
when we needed support. Junior officers should know their 
men thoroughly so they can pick the men to be trusted to 
hold on to such heavy equipment as flares no matter how 
rough the going becomes, and must build up the thought in 
all men possible that the lack of needed equipment can 
easily mean the loss of their own lines. 


1 handling their men and were 
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We also failed to get supporting fire when we ne 
because of inability to identify tanks positively as fr 
or enemy. Some missions were delayed for this 
others were called off. 


|" {ERE was more than one valuable lesson in the 
a Our radios, too. We learned that radio anten! 
cause a lot of trouble in combat. The Germans alway 
draw to high ground from which they keep a sharp | 
on the front. They have good optical equipment | 
purpose, as | learned early in the fighting. I was ad\ 
to a new OP with three artillery ofhicers who had | 

signed to me as forward observers. One, who m 
mistake of sticking his radio antenna up on the crest 
hill from which we were observing, was killed by n 
gunfire before he could put his set in operation. A je: 
part of the radio equipment of the second officer 

on the way up the mountain. The third and last off 


up his set just behind the crest and then we could 


firing. 
Thus we learned to keep our antennas down. M: 


walkie-talkie sets got behind buildings before stich 
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she antennas. Wire was extended away from forward ob- 
servation radios to antennas placed upright behind trees to 
re oor of the OP. At other times antennas were extended 
to the ground. 

Radio operators were also prone to waste batteries by 
keeping their sets in constant operation. This is not neces- 
sary. \ system of periodic checks can be worked out between 
mpany headquarters and the battalion CP. At all other 
times, except in emergencies, the sets can be turned off. Of 


Cr the timing of the check periods has to be adjusted 
to meet the situation. But if sets are operated continuously, 
batteries run down quickly and then you don’t have your 
“ when you need it. 


insportation of radio sets constituted another major 
pr ‘ lem. At first artillery officers attached to us hauled 
their sets around on small two-wheeled carts once used to 
transport caliber .30 machine guns. But even these were 
soon abandoned in favor of hand carry. 





The mountains were so steep we had to sling arms and 
use both hands to claw our way forward. In such terrain 
I was never more than 200 yards behind my rifle com- 
panies. Often I was right in the front lines. You have to be 
to maintain control. | kept my S-3 with me. My executive 
officer, communications officer, and adjutant manned the 
battalion CP farther to the rear. 


I‘ this sounds as if we broke all the rules in the book and 
made a lot of mistakes, I refer you to our record. Units 
of the 36th Division were cited for outstanding service in 
the Italian campaign. Many of our officers have been deco- 
rated for feats of valor and daring beyond the call of duty. 

No, we didn’t break all the rules in the book, but we 
made the same mistakes all troops untried by battle are apt 
to make unless they learn, while in training, to benefit 
from the experiences of men now in combat against Jerry 
and the Japs. 


On the Defense 


Notes from the Anzio Beachhead 
By Lieutenant Colonel A. O. Connor 


N the Anzio Beachhead, the 3d Infantry Division, 

for the first time in its combat experience in this 

war, had to organize and hold a defensive sector 
after seizing an objective. The division had to withstand 
heavy enemy attacks, well supported by armor and artillery, 
under orders from “Der Fuehrer’” to defeat the division and 
drive it into the sea. 

Mistakes were made in carrying out this new and tough 
combat assignment. The lessons we learned in battle ought 
to be passed on so that other units with a similar mission 

can profit by them. Many of the mistakes were basic. You 
can find the right way in the book. But there’s no substitute 

or experience in driving home the methods taught in the 
classroom. 


ANTITANK DEFENSES 


lhe terrain of the Anzio Beachhead permitted the enemy 

use tanks more efficiently and in greater numbers than 
the division had encountered before. Antitank companies 
of Infantry regiments found themselves used for the first 
time as they were intended to be used—rather than as ration 
carriers and general-purpose troops—which through neces- 
sity they had been in the mountains of Sicily and southern 
Italy 

In positions well forward for the first time, their reactions 
were similar to those of other green troops. Sometimes, also, 
the quality of a junior officer who had been commanding 
an AT outfit would add to the difficulties. A regimental 


commander might not feel like assigning a high type of- 


‘ier to an organization whose sole mission appeared to be 
the occupation of a series of bivouac areas. 

lhe immediate trouble was the way in which guns were 
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emplaced. The faults were absolutely basic. Guns were not 
well dug in or properly camouflaged. They were not em 
placed for mutual support and were lacking in local se 
curity. Platoon guns were sometimes so widely scattered 
that the platoon’ leader thought his place was back in a 
rear CP rather than forward where he could control the 
action of his crews. 

Once the AT officers found out how important their 
mission was and the crews became battle-wise, then the 
efficiency of the AT protection increased immeasurably. 
Guns were dug in on reverse slopes for flanking fire and 
camouflaged right to hide them from enemy artillery ob 
servers. Platoon leaders were required to remain forward 
with their guns and to make frequent inspections to insure 
the alertness of the crews. 

AT guns in position do not constitute an AT defense. 
You cannot take leadership and the fighting qualities of 
crews for granted. To be sure of efficient operation, you 
have to check all defense installations constantly. 

Tank destroyers were used well forward in dug-in a 
sitions and as a mobile reserve. They were distributed i 
such a manner as to give considerable depth to the AT de 
fenses as a whole. How efhicient this weapon was, how 
readily it could often destroy a German tank with relatively 
few rounds, was adequately demonstrated many times. 
Flanking fire gave best results. It was often the guns in one 
regimental sector that destroyed the German tanks attack- 
ing in another. So the value of communication and close co 
csdination by division headquarters was very plain. The 
armored reconnaissance vehicles of the tank destrover bat 
talions were used for patrols at night in the forward areas, 
and as listening posts and armored OPs. TD outfits fired 
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many successful artillery missions, using their radio chan- 
nels to the TD battalion CP, thence relay by wire com- 
munication to the division artillery fire direction center. 

Medium tanks were also used as supplemental antitank 
guns, though their primary mission was still that of close 
support of the Infantry. For the Infantry mission, they were 
held in positions well forward. 


MINEFIELDS AND TacticaL Wire 


For the first time the Division now had the job of lay 
ing extensive antitank and antipersonnel minefields. This 
proved to be far less simple than it always sounds. You 
can lay a minefield OK under fire at night. ‘But marking so 
troops can find it and locating the exact place where it is 
on the map, is a most difficult job. Working in the darkness 
often meant at first that fields were not properly marked 
and that their map locations were not much better than 
guesses. 

The solution was to reverse the usual procedure. We 
first marked out the minefield, then located the marked area 
accurately, and finally laid the mines. 

Regimental commanders must carefully plan the mine- 
fields for their sectors with engineer advice. In the early 
days on Anzio, it was sometimes the rifle platoon leader who 
decided where the minefield should be placed. But unless 
minefields are an integral part of the whole defense, planned 
by a single headquarters, miscellaneous fields will grow, 
poorly marked and incorrectly located. 

When your outfit does take the offensive, there is no dif- 
ference between a German minefield and one of your own 
the location of which is lost. 

Well-trained Infantry troops can put in their own tactical 
wire, but our Division received a good many replacements. 
Consequently the Engineers had to do much of this work. 
Rotation of groups of Infantrymen for special training in 
rear areas might well solve this problem, just as would 
proper training of new men. 

Wire and mine laying are both engineer work; but in a 
defensive situation it must be done by more troops than the 
Engineers can usually provide for the task, if it is to be 
done with the necessary speed. And there are jobs, such as 
road maintenance and bridge construction or repair, where 
the Engineers are usually needed when they are being used 
on work that could be done by the Infantry. 


Ust or Demo trrions 


The problem of when to destroy a bridge and upon 
whose orders was a hard one that came up a number of 
times. If a bridge is to be blown on division or regimental 
order, the probability of communication failure, or lack of 
clear information as to exactly what the situation is, will 
result in the bridge not being blown at all. On the other 
hand, if the decision rests with a detail placed on the bridge 
for that purpose, frequently the bridge will be destroyed be- 
fore the situation warrants it, thus preventing the use of the 
bridge during a counterattack. I know of three times when 
this happened. 

When a bridge is to be prepared for demolition the fol- 
lowing factors must be carefully weighed: 

(1) A bridge, completely prepared for demolition, in 


cluding wiring and the insertion of a primer into the demo- 
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lition charge, is very vulnerable to enemy artillery fire. Two 
bridges were destroyed in this sector when the enemy’s arti}. 
lery set off the demolition charge. 


2) A bridge prepared with demolition charges, but not 
including the primer, is somewhat less vulnerable to arti}. 
lery fire. 


(3) A bridge prepared with holes for the charges, byt 
with the demolitions buried nearby, is not likely to be de. 
stroyed by artillery fire. But it naturally takes more time 
destroy it, once the decision has been made to do so 

The logical solution is to increase the degree of pl 
tion for demolition as the enemy gets closer to the bridg 9€, OF 
as the importance of the bridge to our own troops decreases, 
In either case, the importance of the bridge to the enemy 
must be weighed against its importance to our own t1 Oops. 

Road cratering as an antitank measure proved quite suc. 
cessful. Once an enemy self-propelled gun stopped | by . 
crater was immediately disabled by AT fire. A Mark 
tank trying to bypass the self- propelled gun bogged re own 
in-a ditch and was itself hit by our AT fire. Both were later 
set afire and destroyed before the enemy could recover 
them 


to 


ENemy Meruops 


The terrain north and east of the Mussolini Cana! and 
south of Cisterna is flat and somewhat marshy. What roads 
there are are generally good. These roads are lined by stone 
houses of a standard construction. The area is cut with draws 
and artificial canals, which are flooded during heavy rains, 
the water subsiding rapidly with a few days of dry weather. 

The enemy attempted to make extensive use of the draws 
as routes of infiltration into our positions—as we did in ap 
proaching his. They were the only covered routes of ap- 
proach and gave substantial protection from artillery fire. It 
was therefore necessary to maintain full vigilance and cover 
these draws with groups physically astride them, and to in- 
terdict them frequently through the day and night with 
mortars and artillery. Though the draws did offer many ad 

vantages to the enemy, at least twice they turned out to be 
death traps for him when enemy infantry, taking cover in a 
draw, were caught by a few of our tanks. Those who were 
not killed quickly surrendered. 





The enemy used the houses as centers of resistance and t 
fortified the interiors by digging into the floors and by ( 
building bunkers. When the houses were destroyed, the n 
debris fell on top of the bunker and improved both camou e 
flage and protection. p 

Tracer projectiles from an M10 tank destroyer firing at 
a 1,000-yard range have been seen to go into one wall : of 2 ( 
house and out the other side without any apparent reduction U 
in velocity. This gives an idea of the effect of this projectil \ 
against any normal type of bunker the enemy may build in 
side. All of the houses have ovens built on the outsid A I 
enemy often put machine guns behind or underneath | r 


oven. The manure bin and straw stack were also frequ we 
used as positions for automatic weapons. At one plac: the 
Germans placed a gun inside a house and knocked a hol: 


through an inside wall and an outside wall to clear its Fel t 
of fire. Grenades thrown through the outside wall int the 
room didn’t affect the gun, much to the amazement o! the 


attackers. It wasn’t until they entered the house from an ther 
side that they saw the reason. 
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[he enemy has often let our patrols pass his forward ele 
ments without molesting them, and then tried to cut them 
off from the rear. This has worked more than once. Our 
troops soon learned to use the same method to advantage. 

In the whole, enemy patrolling has been very sporadic and 

t particularly aggressive. The enemy has always, how- 
ever, put up an excellent defensive fight against our combat 
patrols 

he enemy habitually employs the security of the Red 
Cross flag. On many occasions he has driven ambulances 
ul b yond his own front line to evacuate dead and 

ed. His medical personnel move about the battle 
ely, seemingly secure in the knowledge that we will 

e on them. It has often been suspected that he recon 

s our forward positions with personnel acting under 
guise of litter bearers and aid men. On many occasions 
recognized our medical personnel and has not fired 
m; other times he has wantonly shot down aid men 

g forward to recover the wounded. It appears to be 
er decided upon by individual commanders on the 


old trick of moving forward waving a white flag and 
sD ng down our troops as they approach to take a sur 
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A camouflaged and sand-bagged 240mm. howitzer emplacement in Italy. 


render is well-known to those troops who have fought the 
Germans. It netted him no results on our front though he 
has tried several times. 

Frequently oul patrols found outpost positions unoccu- 
After that, 


known enemy position was fo und unoccupied it 


pied one night and occupied the next whe nha 
was im 


mediately booby trapped with hand grenades 


PATROLLING 


In a defensive situation where the initiative has passed 


to the enemy, the importance of aggressive patrolling to 


confuse him, throw him off balance, and tak prisoners, 


cannot be over-emphasized. As the situation stabilized, the 
taking of prisoners of war presented a very difficult problem 


though several successful raids on the enemy positions were 
made. Once the use of a box barrage preceded by a heavy 
artillery concentration on an isolated position resulted in 
the capture of one ofhcer and three noncommissioned of 
ficers without a loss to our patrol. Ambush patrols have been 
used with some success, though the lack of enemy patrols 
cut down the returns on this system. 

As the combat efficiency of the division decreased through 


the loss of experienced men, the efficiency of th patrols 
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decreased in proportion. Men not trained to work as a team 
will not turn in good patrolling results. They will straggle 
in the darkness and lose their way. The patrol leader and 
the assistant patrol leader soon find themselves alone. 

As the length of time in any continuous combat increases, 
the caeesael situation becomes more acute. To combat this 
condition the Division commander ordered each regiment 
to organize a battle patrol group of volunteers, which were 
quartered in the regimental service company’s areas where 
they got rest and hot food. Here they trained together and 
got to know one another well. They became patrol special- 
ists and conducted all of the combat patrol missions for the 
battalion. 

These groups raised the patrolling standards and cut 
down patrol losses. This system provides men for patrol 
who are rested, eager, and trained as a team, and who can 
be organized, briefed, and rehearsed before being sent for- 
ward on a mission. 


CouNTERATTACK 


The value of a counterattack thrown quickly against an 
enemy before he has had the opportunity of organizing on 
his objective has been painfully learned from the Germans 
in the past. In the fighting on the Anzio Beachhead this 
has been turned against him with marked success. Every 
German penetration of the division positions was met with 
counterattack which regained the ground and took large 
numbers of prisoners of war. Daylight counterattacks have 
often proved costly from artillery losses. The most success- 
ful counterattacks were made at dusk, which gives the at- 
tackers the cover of darkness in which to reorganize on the 
objective. This usually forces the enemy to wait until 
morning before he can continue his own attack. 

But losses have to be faced in order to deny the enemy 
an opportunity of exploiting the gains he has made. For a 
fast counterattack reserves must be kept well in hand and 
available on short notice. Plans must be ready to meet any 
penetration of a position— plans for a platoon or a division, 
and every-sized outfit in between. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TANKS 


The division had, throughout this operation, some at- 
tached tanks. For the defense the tanks were attached to 
each Infantry regiment. The attachments changed slightly 
from time to time, although in general the division kept 
some medium and light tanks in division reserve. The tanks 
with the regiments were pushed well forward into prepared 
positions in direct support of forward Infantry elements. 
Where conditions were such that positions could not be oc- 
cupied during the day, the tanks were kept under cover 
until dark and then moved up. 

Two points were brought out forcefully. First, if there is 
a tank near an Infantry position, regardless of how much or 
how little damage it has done, or might be able to do to the 
enemy, it bolsters green troops into holding on to positions. 

Secondly, German Infantry has an exaggerated idea of 
the capabilities of their own armor, and the sight of our 
tanks seems to instill considerable fear and awe. 

The way we used tanks violated the mass theory of armor 
use, but the difficulties of the Italian terrain and the moral 
effect, as well as efficiency of the tank as an accompanying 
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gun, made such employment pay big dividends. The ¢ remy 
very often used his tanks in a similar manner. On the 
Beachhead, tanks were for the most part confined t 


Xist- 
ing roads, and though the roads were numerous, armored a 
tacks as such have been canalized up to the time of y ting 
Tanks could not be employed in large numbers as a coup. 


terattacking force, and there was considerable armored 
strength in corps reserve behind the division. Hence tly 
tanks were used as accompanying guns and armored pill. 
boxes—a job they did most efficiently and effectively. Once 
a battalion using two medium tanks to assist in bri king 
up an attack on its position took over 200 prisoners of war 
This could not have been done without those tanks 

Light tanks were used initially to good advantage as 
mop-up force with and behind the Infantry. But their 
vulnerability to artillery and AT fire limited their use con- 
siderably, particularly in the latter stages when the Ger- 
man gun strength began to show a marked increase. 

At all times the tank battalion commander closely co. 
ordinated his tank employment with the Infantry to which 
his various elements were attached and closely supervised 
his own men. His channels of communication gave the di- 
vision headquarters an excellent secondary means of de- 
termining exactly what the situation was on any section 
of the front. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


Infallible communications are the dream of every com 
mander. The unit that maintains its communications, and 
therefore its control, is the unit that wins. A defensive situ- 
ation permits the installation of a complex communication 
system. The division and attached units installed over 
5,500 miles of W-110 and W-130 wire. Approximately 
3,000 miles of this wire was maintained in use as talking 
circuits. As the wire system was developed, lines were in- 
stalled well off the roads, in ditches and canals, and, where 
necessary, were buried. Cross circuits and alternate routes 
were used extensively. During the heaviest German attack 
the enemy succeeded in temporarily destroying some of 
the talking circuits with artillery fire. The enemy fire was 
especially severe in the vicinity of division headquarters 
where on one occasion for two days and nights he kept the 
bulk of our lines in a constant state of disrepair. In spite of 
this, however, at no time was the division commander out of 
telephone communication with any one of his units. And 
with timely information of the situation in every sector, 
he was able to influence the action with the use of artillen 
and the employment of reserves, coérdinate supporting fires 
from adjacent units, and keep higher headquarters well 
abreast of developments. 

The principle of laying wire lines off the roads and along 
protected routes is basic, but its violations are so frequent 
even among experienced troops, that heavy emphasis must 
be placed on this point. It is often necessary to install cir 
cuits by hand rather than with vehicles, in order to get the 
circuits well off the road. The use of vehicles in ee 
areas during the day was impossible, the enemy's observa 
tion was so good. 

The vulnerability of wire lines to tanks and other tracked 


vehicles is well known to any signal officer who has tried to 


maintain a wire communication system when armored ve- 
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bic perating in the area. Tanks moving at night are 
ving off the road into the ditch alongside and 
y cutting the circuits road-bound crews have in- 


nercial type of cable plough was used to advantage, 


p \ . the rear areas. This made possible the rapid 


n of spiral-4 cable. Overhead, open-wire com- 
ircuits were used to best advantage in the first 


F ctaocs of the Beachhead fight. But where these circuits fol- 


e road maintenance became difficult owing to their 
ility to the time fire which the Germans put down 
ng all roads in the sector. 


Use or ARTILLERY 


\rtillery on the Beachhead found itself blessed with ter- 
without dead-space, and cursed with terrain without 


defiladed battery positions. Its fire was potent but its vul 

ility to counterbattery great. It would seem, offhand, 
that guns could not live in positions so lacking in flash 
defi lade. Since there was no other choice but to w widely dis- 


‘da guns and dig in, that’s what the artillery did. One 

ry of ‘medium artillery had its flank guns separated 600 
vards. The executive officer controlled the fire of its pieces 
by tele sate to each gun. When counterbattery became too 
severe, single guns were shifted from one flank to another 
and a dummy left in the vacated position. The enemy fired 
thousands of rounds of counterbattery, much of it on po- 
sitions occupied by dummy guns. The wide dispersion of 
guns enabled the executive officer simply to call one piece 
out and have the crew take cover while the rest of the bat- 
tery continued fire. As a result, the casualties were very 
small. Only one gun in the division artillery was hit and 
partially damaged by counterbattery fire. 

Flexibility of artillery fires through the medium of the 
fire direction center has increased the potency of this weap- 
on tremendously. This was realized cnty in the African 
campaign and proved many times since ». But on the Anzio 
Beachhead, American artillery had its Cees chance in this 
war to mass its fires against a large scale, coérdinated Ger- 
man attack, and it certainly came through. Enemy advance 
Infantry elements were cut off from their supporting weap- 
ons. Tanks were destroyed long before they reached our 
forward Infantry positions. Enemy supporting and reserve 
units were chopped to pieces, even before they had a chance 
to di leploy for the attack. The breakdown of ene my com 


munications as a result of our artillery fire in rear areas was 


_ strous to him. In general, massed artillery fires were 
g 


ickly and freely moved to points of greatest threat, and 
des troyed the cohesion and continuity of the enemy attack 
sO SU successfully that German Infantry sometimes failed even 
to reach the forward positions. W here the enemy did suc- 
cet d n seizing an objective he was unable to organize and 
old it against our counterattack because of his loss of con- 
trol through loss of communication, and the inability of his 
supporting weapons to get to him. 


For flexibility and control of fires, artillery communica 
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Field Experience 


At evening formation of a unit under my com 
mand, rifles were inspected. Much to my dis 
pleasure | found eight rifles had bores so dirty 
| could not see thru. Upon questioning each 
declared that they had their 
rifles that morning. A ramrod was used and with 
considerable difficulty the obstruction was dis 
lodged. No, it was not grease or rag or patch but 
a solid plug of pollen and mud. Yellow jackets 
had built the plug during the day. It was over an 
inch long in each rifle. 

You may be sure that rifles were carefully 
watched from then on out. Imagination is un 
necessary as to the result had the rifles been 


fired.—Mayor E. S. DeLong, Jr. 


soldier cleaned 











tions must be next to infallible. One gun, or two guns, may 
be lost through enemy action without materially affecting 
artillery efficiency. But when communications are lost, so is 
the effect of observed fires and the efficie ncy of artillery fire 
is reduced immeasurably. 

The 3d Division has in the past mz ide a policy of teach 
ing Infantry the basic principles of artillery adjustment by 
the forward observer method. Here on the Beachhead it 
has paid dividends. On one occasion an Infantry private in 
an advance listening post so successfully adjusted artillery 
fire on three German tanks that they were halted and later 
destroyed. Tank destroyers and tank crews fired many suc 
cessful missions, and once even the division provost mar- 
shal succeeded in silencing an enemy gun battery by ad 
justing fire from an OP near a traffic control post, using the 
MP communications to division headquarters. 

White phosphorus shell was freely used in harassing 
fires and as an incendiary. In fact, the smoke shell now used 
is more satisfactory for this than for screening. The smoke 
cloud is driven too high into the air by the force of the ex- 
plosion of the projectile to get the best results in building 
up a smoke screen. 
TOT 
proved most successful. For this type of 
data is calculated for all guns, taking 
time of flight of the projectile, with the 
so timed that all projectiles 
One time 


concentration has 
fire 
into consideration 
firing of the guns 
land in the target area 
the mortars of an 


The use of the (time on target 


concentration, 


sin rul 
Infantry regiment 
and a 4.2 mortar company were used to increase the density 
of artillery for a particular TOT concentration fired on a 
German infantry position. It caught the enemy out of their 
foxholes. They took extremely heavy c: asualties 
their rations, 


taneo yusly. 


and lost 
and the unit went without food for two days 
Other TOTs have produced equally remunerative results 
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THIRTEEN MAN SQUAD}. 


Marines Expect Better Control and Greater Fire Power from New 1/0 





The new Marine Corps 
rifle squad of thirteen men, 
instead of the twelve provided 
under old T/O’s, is graphi 
cally illustrated on this page 
Before adoption, the Marines 
tried out the new squad un 
der battle conditions in the 
Pacific theaters. Army units rT 
in the same theaters have also 3 
experimented with similar 
squads. The new squad does not affect 
higher echelons; the triangular system 
of three rifle squads to a platoon and 
three platoons to a company is main 
tained. 

The squad leader is armed with a 
carbine. Each of the three four-man fire 
teams in the squad is organized and 
equipped as shown in the picture, ex 
cept that corporals are armed with the 
M1 rifle instead of the carbine. 

In addition each squad will be pro 
vided with one flamethrower and one 
demolitions kit, as well as other supple 
mentary combat equipment. 


, 
; 


} 


The squad leader is responsible for @ 


the control and coérdination of his fire 


teams. The fire team leader is responsible for the employ 
ment of the elements of the team, which is organized around 
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Corporal, Fire 
Sroup Leader 


observation, security, or outpost fore: 
Put briefly, the Marines expect t! 
new squad to: 
(1) Provide control and coérdination BR 
combat conditions, parti ularly i 4 
amphibious operations; | 


(3) Coérdinate and control infiltr 
tion within the fire team and in conju! 
tion with other fire teams in the 


command; 


(7) Permit rapid absorption of replacements; "i 
(8) Be adaptable for training for special missions ; 











the BAR as a base of fr 


Every man in a fire team i 


expected to know how to op i 
erate all the weapons of the I 
unit. bs 


Scouting functions may be 
performed by the squad, th 


fire team, or riflemen fron i " 
the fire teams. The team ik 
capable of independent oper 7 
rations aS a reconnaissanc i 








(2) Coérdinate fire and movement K, 
within the fire team and in conjunction B® 
with other fire teams in the attack; ft 


= 










ae 
ae i 


Provide mutual support € 
. 
(5) Decentralize fire contr i 

; 
(6) Provide mobility and fle: bility: i 
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STILWELL’S 
| CHINESE 
‘] OFFENSIVE 
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L) EEP in Burma, Chinese Infantry is on the 
hunt for Japs, seeking retribution for years of suf- 
fering, and inspired by the knowledge that the 
training of General Stilwell’s Americans has taught 
them to kill scientifically. | 






“Tey Rx Ripe eo ee 


ae 















Two commanders: General Liao Yao-Hsiang, CG 22d 


Division, Chinese Army, and Lieutenant General Joseph 
W. Stilwell, CG USAF in China-Burma-India 


ee 


HAVE just returned from a front where Chinese In- proach the matter of the change the present and coming 
ntry has been on the offensive for weeks. These phase of the war imposes upon him (the Chinese soldier 
\merican-trained Chinese troops forced crack Japanese _ psychologically. The change from the defensive to the of 
on to the defensive; and mile by mile, day after day fensive doctrine. The only war China could fight to dat 
n-killing terrain, drove them back from their po- has been a defensive, ground-giving war, relieved by gue 
ind forced a continuing retrograde movement upon _rillistas and sorties. China had plenty of space to fall bacl 
vainst all of the Japanese efforts to make a stand. | into but nothing else So a doctrine ot the de tensive im 





hese things myself. bued her forces. Sooner or later she must give ground once 
; development is most significant from three view- more in the face of superior equipment—not superior fight 
|) It is the first time that Chinese troops have ing men as the broad principle of the offensive dom 
nto a sustained, driving, thorough-going offensive nates China, victory will result—a steady, inexorable attac] | | 
their war with Japan began, years ago. (2) They to final victory.” [“The Chinese Infantryman” INFANTRY) 
. posed on this particular front by first-class, well-dis- Journar, March, 1944.] | | 
hard-fighting Japanese units that have never previ What I have just witnessed is not a miracle in any sens | | 
been forced to retreat, either in North China, Hong of the word—it is the old story of the inevitabl pay~ tf for 
Singapore. (3) American training has brought thorough combat training before committment, and ther 
pass. The training of these particular Chinese at the _ is no other explanation for it. It is tangible proof that sol 
f American ofhcers has imbued them with the  diers trained to the hilt, who have confidence in themseh | 
& n doctrine of offensive action and changed their and in their officers because of their professional excellence 
i ntal military psychology. can and will take the offensive and sustain it to the bitter | 
months ago, in these pages, I wrote “ we ap-_ end. But to anyone who has known Chinese troops in the 





_—— —— 


\By Lieutenant Colonel James W. Bellah | 
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A captured Jap 37mm. gun is dismounted and loaded in an 


past, and who then sees the present Stilwell offensive with 
out knowing the story of the two gruelling years of training 
that preceded it, will regard it as a miracle. 


ENERAL STILWELL took the field personally some 

weeks ago. He operates far forward in a general di 
rective capacity with a very small American staff. He has a 
chain of American liaison officers down to and including 
the battalions—but the offensive itself is Chinese 
and controlled. 


fought 


It is jungle fighting in the main—small unit fighting; 
a type of combat in which both the Chinese and Japanese 
excel. During daylight hours the front, never exactly de- 
fined in the clear line method dear to Leavenworth, presents 
a continuing series of fierce small-unit actions—frontal pres 
sure, and infiltration, penetration and envelopment. It is a 
front most difficult and dangerous to observe and when 
darkness falls there is always the certain knowledge that 
small parties of the enemy in the rear have not been mopped 
up. They may be on the loose for several days until ex 
hausted or killed. 

And it is the kill—inevitably. It must be so with the Ja ipa 
nese. The Chinese have learned this from experience just 
as our own forces in the Southwest Pacific have. Not only 
is it made necessary by the stubborn character of Japanese 
resistance, but it is also necessary bec: ause of the Japs innate 
gift for treache Ty. 

The Chinese soldier does not have to be taught this 
fundamental doctrine of successful warfare—the kill He 
knows it instinctively, and with years of his country’s suf 
fering to inspire him, he takes to it enthusiastically, secure 
in the knowledge that his American training permits him to 
kill scientifically. His rough score in the present offensive 
ran to about 1300 Japs killed and a handful taken prisoners. 

The Chinese, with his inimitable sense of humor realizes 
that he is suspected of exaggeration at times, so when he 
buries his enemy, he leaves the feet sticking out of the 


ae 


American jeep. 





grave, so that American liaison off 
confirm the count. 

The Chinese were slow in 
vance at first. It might almost be 
they were uncertain at times u 
realized that their training and | 
tion would bring results. The fir 
three hot actions proved this a 
uncertainty vanished overnight 
present time there is nothing but 
hardened consciousness that at 
have the formula that the Jap | 
against them for years, and that 
they will drive him from his las 
kill him in it. 








O see this offensive—if ve lay 
known Chinese troops on < 1191 j 
previously —is to see something \ 
joy-making that recalls all the dusty 
hours of Benning, Sill, and Leave 
and justifies them completely, s t as the 
Army of the United States on al! 
has justified its schools since this war \] 
started. Following the Chinese columns down int 
leys they are W resting from the papmnete—-tomowing 
at dawn or dusk particul: irly, you forget entirely th : 
is a difference of race between you. These Chinese a ha cup 
bitten veterans and no racial gulf can exist between veteran 9) 
soldiers who have stood up and “taken it” side by side for as mo 
long as the Chinese and the Americans have in this theater fire 

The rear areas of the offensive are orderly points of in. iBfir 
tense activity with the spontaneous cheerfulness that oo kill 
hand in hand with excellent morale. The old, dead, stoical 
acceptance of inevitable defeat is gone. Supplies a1 ( 
frogged forward in a steady stream with that regularity and i “ 
precision that are the handmaidens of good discipline. The ; 
wounded come back along the same route and go into dress 
ing stations and field hospitals. Scant attention is paid t 
the price the wounded have paid, for it is not an intrinsic JMjund 
part of the Chinese nature to brood over tragedy. Furt! 
more, the price is small in consequence of training mth 
discipline. 

You move out and down the jungle roads and t that Hine 
lead to the war—roads and trails that show here and tl 
unmistakable evidence of the stubborn character of Jap Or 
nese attempts to stem this advance in the past we eks. Old Is tl 
American and British rig from the march out of | S 
thoroughly stripped of all their essentials before being & has 
abandoned, litter the anaes One sees an “ Japanese Hl 


bivouac area with scant debris lying about—a worn ou! den 
cooking pot pe thaps or a piece of ecless Ricallien n eq nt Behe 
but nothing of value hastily abandoned—for every i" n 


of the ground has been hotly contested. The ‘oat 
blocked and strong pointed with lateral trenches 

On the Tanai River bank, the whole pattern o! 
fully pr repared defensive position is in evidence. T! 
booby traps, man traps, and all of the “fringe o! 
that surrounds the art of delaying actions. But non 
lays the Chinese for long. 







Go on farther until] you come to the units mo\ 
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Stor weeks—this Chinese offensive which 


istubbornly and inexorably. Eve ry part of it 


rward steadily, horses, men, and guns in long, 
mns with the casual economy of effort, the quiet 


lias confusion, the hard-bitten stubbornness of the 
dier. Far up ahead there is automatic weapon 

F e is usually firing ahead or to right or left during 
" ht hours, but these men pay scant attention to it. 
[ r the firing—the engaged units are fanned out in 

’ ‘the southern edge of a rice paddy—moving in 
sil toward the Japanese Agagsaey. their fire, 
ett n close enough to rush it. Wounded are being 
rot ut into the cover at the seri edge of the paddy, 
split field dressed and quiet—Chinese seldom scream 
when they are wounded and they almost never groan after 
wards. There is a Chinese captain squatting in a shadow 
by the road side with three dead Japs sprawled near an 81 


m. mortar shell hole. He grins, “My mortar—three good 
a 

You move on slowly in the later afternoon shadows across 
the open paddy. Heavy firing to the right and Chinese dead 
in among the young bamboo shoots; the assault company 
still bides its time just beyond. To the left are three fox 
holes that have been hotly fought over shortly before 

damn ‘em—because at four hundred yards boom—whee! 
A Jap mortar brackets the road and then with uncanny 
prec sion searches for those foxholes with the certain know]- 
edge that someone is in them. Someone is—you are—but 
jot the Chinese. They have more battle sense than to oc 
cupy an old Japanese strong point until the enemy mortars 


phave been knocked out of range. For ten solid minutes the 


mortar shells slam into the taller bamboo in front like time 
fire anc nd the nearest hit is only nine paces away. When the 
fire stops, the assault company has moved in silently to the 
kill. But an anxious Chinese face comes up presently and 
gives you a quick look. 
‘Good? No Good?” 
‘Good.” 
— good!”—and goes on. The sun goes down over the 
. There is grenading ahead and scattered rifle fire and 
= P has been forced back another mile 
under the harassing fire of the Chinese 
artillery which has opened up now from 
the northern side of the paddy to dust off 
the enemy while he is moving back to his 
next position. 


\nd that is the way it has been going on 
Is rr 1e result of American training—steadily, 


has been drilled into the Chinese in schools, 
ammered into them in the lecture room, 
demonstrated to them on the maneuver 
helds in the same way you get it at Ben- 
ning, Sill, and Leavenworth. 


) 
ic 


HERE are names that lie behind this 
ning—names of American ofhcers 
from Stilwell on down to a hundred lesser 
lieutenants and captains who pounded the 


1] re Ke 
old principles home in the months 


that passed. But the names don't 
count—the principles count—the American 
JULY, 1944 





principles of thorough training for war before committment 
—the American doctrine of the offensive. 

| should like to close this with an epitaph to a very gallant 
lieutenant of combat engineers who was true to that Ameri 
can training to the fullest extent—in the hope that the 
youngsters who read this article will draw some inspiration 
trom it. 

The lieutenant was young and an excellent example of 
the temporary officer w ho invariably fights our wars in com 
pany gr ades for little else besides his self respect. 

His mission, on another part of this extensive front, was 
to build an air strip. He built and as he built the Japanese 
got to within a few miles of him. They scouted his camp 
so close by that he was forced to put out an order that no 
one Wo uld go to the latrine without two men to give him 
covering fire. 

An Allied officer of support troops in the neighborhood 
sent a message in to the lieutenant asking if he would a 
quaint him with his plan of retreat. 

The lieutenant said “Well, it’s this way. The Man sent 
us down here to make an air strip. If we have to finish the 
job under fire, I guess that'll be just another reason why 
they Ci il] us combat engineers. At any rate, we ve been too 
busy with the job to make a plan of retreat, so | guess we 
just haven't got one. Sorry.’ 

No heroics, no bombast just a sunburned youngster who 
was trained to his job and doing the job his tr: ining had 

aught him to do in the way it had taught him to do it—on 
rp offensive. 

He was dead the next day. 


HE Man told the Chinese to go on the offensive—and 
trained them for it. They die too—but they keep at it and 
the roar of their fire rings through all of China. It will 
grow until that day arrives when the last Japanese in € we 
will be reduced to two bleached bare feet sticking out of < 
shallow grave. 
In this case, the Man was General Stilwell. 





A U. S. Infantry major uses chop sticks at a Chinese office:’s’ mess in the field. 
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Unit Citations Won in Italy 


3d Battalion, 141st Infantry 


The 3d Battalion, 141 st Infantry, is cited for outstanding 
performance of duty in action against the enemy on Sep 
tember 9, 1943, during the invasion of Italy. The battalion 
landed in assault waves on the Paestum beaches south of 
Salerno, in the face of withering artillery, machine-gun, 
and mortar fire from organized and fortified enemy po- 
sitions. In the early morning hours the enemy launched a 
counterattack supported by ranks which was stopped by the 
battalion. Cut off from supplies and reinforcements by the 
deadly enemy fire, the assault units nevertheless continued 
their advance against enemy positions while under con 
tinual enemy shelling. A second tank attack was repelled 
by the intrepid force. With the unit on the right flank 
»inned down by machine-gun fire and the unit on the left 
delayed in landing, the 3d Battalion bore the full brunt of 
the initial German fire power and counterattacks, both 
frontal and flanking, yet the officers and enlisted men of 
the battalion doggedly advanced, without artillery support 
or assistance from adjacent units. Only through their cou- 
rageous performance was the initial divisional objective 
achieved. In the midst of unceasing enemy fire and often 
in the face of certain death, duties were performed unhesi- 
tatingly and with utter disregard for personal safety. The 
courage and devotion to duty shown by members of ‘the 3d 
Battalion, 141st Infantry, are worthy of emulation and re- 
flect the highest traditions of the Army of the United 
States. 
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3d Battalion, 504th Parachute Infantry 


The 3d Battalion, 504th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
is cited for outstanding performance of duty in action on 
the Anzio Beachhead during the period February 8-13, 
1944. This battalion had just been relieved from front-line 
duty in a critical sector of the beachhead when a vicious 
German attack was launched against a nearby British unit 
The battalion was recommitted to action at once, and one 
company was dispatched to reinforce the British unit and 
hold a sector in danger of being overrun by the Germans 
Although this company was soon surrounded and isolated 
by the enemy, it held the vital ground courageously and 
stubbornly for the succeeding twenty-four hours agains 
continuous and determined hostile assaults. Meanwhile 
the remainder of the battalion, which had launched 4 
counterattack, succeeded in reéstablishing contact with the 
surrounded company on the morning of February 
During the counterattack which effected this relie! the 34 
Battalion displayed the highest type of individual , 
ordinated combat skill to drive the enemy from strong! 
intrenched positions on dominating terrain. An imn ediate 
strong German counterattack drove the battalion from it 
newly won position before it had time to organ 
ground for defense, but with fighting determination the 
tack was resumed and all objectives were regained. The 
position secured, the 3d Battalion joined with elem 
British division to block a highway and to protect a vita 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Above and Beyond the Call of Duty 


| Since December 7, 1941 nineteen infantrymen have been awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
nation's highest military award. Twelve of the nineteen died in the action in which they earned the award. 


Finsr LisuTENANT, WitieaLp C, Brancu 
On Bataan on February 3, 1942, he silenced a machine-gun 
:, manned a tank gun, and fired into strong enemy po- 
sitions. He was wounded three times in the engagement. 
(Now a prisoner of war in the Philippines.) 


PrivaTe Rosert D. Booker 
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Killed in action at Fondouk, Tunisia, on April 9, 1943, 
when he carried a light machine gun and a box of ammu- 
nition over 200 ae in the face of enemy fire, silenced 
one enemy machine gun and was firing at another when he 
received a mortal wound. 


- Caprarun Maurice L. Brrrr 


Near Mignano, Italy, on November 10, 1943, despite 
numerous wounds he pegsonally killed five and wounded 
an unknown number ot Combi, wiped out a machine-gun 
crew, captured four Germans, enabled several American 
prisoners to mes. and led a small number of his men in 
successfully repelling a bitter counterattack by a force of 
100 Germans. (At the time of winning the Medal Captain 
Britt was a first lieutenant.) 


_ First Serceant Ermer J. Burr 


Killed in action near Buna, New Guinea, on December 
24, 1942, when he threw himself upon an enemy grenade 
which had fallen nearby, and smothered the explosion with 
his body, thus saving the life of his company commander. 


Seconp LisuTENANT Ernest CHILDERS 

At Oliveto, Italy, on September 22, 1943, he and eight 
men advanced up a hill toward enemy machine-gun nests. 
Leaving the eight to provide a base of fire, he advanced 
alone, killed two enemy snipers, wiped out one machine- 
gun nest and with the help of his men wiped out another. 
Then he captured an enemy mortar observer. (At the time 
of winning the Medal Lieutenant Childers was a first ser- 
geant. ) 


Major Cuarnres W. Davis 
On Guadalcanal on January 12, 1943, he volunteered to 
carry instructions to leading companies of his battalion 
which had been caught in cross fire from Japanese machine 
guns. On the following day he volunteered to lead an assault 
on a strong enemy position. (At the time of winning the 
Medal Major Davis was a captain.) 


SerGEANT WiiiiaM G. Fournier 
Killed in action on Guadalcanal, on January 10, 1943, when 
he and Technician Lewis Hall remained at their machine- 
gun post and inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy. 


SERGEANT KENNETH E. GruENNERT 
Killed in action near Buna, New Guinea, on December 24, 
1942, when he put an enemy machine gun out of action, 
killed three Japanese and, although wounded, attacked a 
second Japanese pillbox. 

| ECHNICIAN Frera Grape Lewis Hay 
Killed in action on Guadalcanal, on January 10, 1943, when 
he and Sergeant William G. Fournier remained at their 
machine-gun post, despite orders to withdraw. 


Tecuntean Serceant Cuares E. Keity 
Near Altavilla, Italy, on September 13, 1943, he volun- 
‘arily joined a patrol and located and neutralized enemy 


— positions. Then he made his way alone to a 
hill a mile away and reported upon his return that it was 
held by the enemy. He joined another patrol and assisted in 
putting two machine guns out of action. He found an am- 
munition dump under enemy fire and joined in its defense. 
(At the time of winning the Medal Sergeant Kelly was a 
private first class.) 


Private First Ciass Froyp K. Linpstrom 

Near Migano, Italy, on November 11, 1943, although under 
the fire of much larger enemy forces he moved his machine 
gun to a new position and opened fire on the enemy. He 
charged an enemy machine gun and killed both gunners 
with his pistol. Then he dragged the German gun back to 
his own men and directed them to use it against the enemy. 
He returned, all the time under heavy fire, to the enemy nest 
and brought back two boxes of enemy ammunition. 


Private Jor P, Martinez 
Killed in action on Attu, on May 26, 1943, when he ad- 
vanced into the face of heavy Japanese fire. His example 
led the other men of his unit to Follow him in the attack. 


Private Nicworas Minue 
Fatally wounded in action at Medjez El Bab, Tunisia, on 
April 23, 1943, when he charged an enemy-entrenched po- 
sition with fixed bayonet, killed approximately ten Germans 
and continued to attack enemy desi. in entrenched po- 
sitions until he was fatally wounded. 


SERGEANT WiLL1AM L. NELson 
Killed in action at Djebel Dardys, Tunisia, on April 24, 
1943, when he crawled under heavy enemy fire within fifty 
yards of the Germans and directed the fire of his section of 
heavy mortars. 


Sreconp LreuTenant ALEXANDER R. Ninincer, Jr. 
Killed in action on Bataan Peninsula, on January 12, 1942, 
when he destroyed several enemy groups in hand-to-hand 
combat, 


Private First Crass Frank J. Perrarca 
Killed in action on Horseshoe Hill, New Georgia Island, 
on July 31, 1943, when he went to the aid of a comrade 
badly wounded by mortar fire. Although mortally wounded 
he continued to shout defiance at the enemy. 


Private James W. Reese 
Killed in action at Mount Vassillio, Sicily, August 5, 1943, 
when he advanced alone to an exposed position and under 
concentration of mortar and machine-gun fire, remained in 
position and inflicted casualties on the enemy until killed. 


Bricapier Generat WituiaM H. Wirsur 
At Casablanca on November 8, 1942, he prepared and 
carried out a plan during the North African invasion for 
meeting French commanders, and obtained an armistice 
which prevented unnecessary bloodshed. (At the time of 
winning the Medal General Wilbur was a colonel of In- 
fantry. ) 


Private Ropcer W. Younc 
Killed in action on New Georgia Island, on July 31, 1943, 
when he advanced alone toward a concealed Japanese ma 
chine gun. Although wounded he continued to hurl grenades 
and attack until he was killed. 






































sector of the beachhead against flanking attack. During the 
following five days this difficult and hazardous task -was 
accomplished in a highly successful manner. Officers and 
men of the 3d Battalion consistently distinguished them 
selves by aggressive patrolling, exceptional initiative, and 
great individual courage. As a result of the 3d Battalion’s 
tenacious and intrepid action a severe enemy threat to the 
security of the beachhead was eliminated. 


Ist Ranger Battalion 


The Ist Ranger Battalion is cited for outstanding per- 
formance of duty in action during the period September 
10-18, 1943. This battalion landed at , Italy, on the 
night of September 8-9, 1943, with the mission of seizing 
the high ground at. . . and. . . to secure the left flank 
of the “Fifth Army in its push northward into the plain of 
N; aples. The position held by this battalion was vital not 
only for flank security but also for observation of German 
supply routes and communication lines. Because of the small 
number of men and a large area to defend the Rangers 
held their line thinly, marked by strongpoints with gaps 
covered by fire. Enemy forces were estimated to outnumber 
Ranger forces by approximately eight to one, but despite su- 
perior enemy numbers the battalion heroically fought off 
every attempt to dislodge it. Seven major counterattacks 
were repelled during this period, the battalion's automatic 
weapons, mortars, and grenades causing considerable dam- 
age to the enemy. The continuous nature of the enemy fire 
and activity was such as to try the men to the limit of their 
endurance. They fought without rest or relief and with 
limited food and water supplies. Although overwhelming 
enemy forces threatened to sweep the thinly held lines the 
officers and men of the Ist Ranger Battalion stood firm in 
the face of enemy fire superiority, and their determined and 







courageous performance resulted in the accomplis 


{ nt QO 
a vital mission. 


3d Ranger Battalion 


The 3d Ranger Battalion is cited for outstan 


formance of duty in action during the period Septembe, 
10-18, 1943. This battalion landed at . . ., Italy. on the 
night of September 8-9, 1943, with the mission of seizin, 
the high ground at. . . and. . . to secure the |: (+ flap} 


of the Fifth Army in its push northward into the : 
Naples. Holding this position was not only vital for flay 


security but also for observation of the . . . plain, and 
German supply routes and communication lines During 
this period the 3d Ranger Battalion was subjected to almox 


continuous mortar and_ ‘artillery fire and repeatedly attacked 
by a determined enemy. Enemy forces were estimated 
outnumber Ranger forces by approximately eight to one ba 
despite superior enemy numbers the battalion her 
fought off every attempt to dislodge it. Because of the sm sl 
number of men and a large area to defend, the Fates 
held their line thinly, marked by strongpoints with ¢ 
covered by fire. Seven major counterattacks were 1 pelled 
during the period and numerous enemy patrols w 
stopped, often in bitter close-in fighting, the battalion using 
its mortars, automatic weapons, and grenades with de 
ing effect. The officers and men of this battalion foug! 
without rest or relief and with limited food and water sup 
plies, and the continuous nature of enemy fire and activity 
was such as to try them to the limit of their endurance. | 
though overwhelming enemy numbers drove at the sparsel 
held positions, the determination and courage of th: 

bers of the 3d Ranger Battalion offset enemy superiority 
made possible the successful accomplishment of a vit 
mission. 


* oe oe: wt 
Infantryman 


I march the grueling miles in summer's heat, 
I grind the flint with rhythmic hobnail steel. 
Lashed by the gale, I bare my head and meet 
The storm—I march because I will not kneel. 
The hiss of sleet has never held me back, 
I march and hurl a challenge through the night, 
Till wakened echoes leap from out my track 
And chant, “Yes, you will march and march and fight.” 
On wind-swept ridge I pause. I look below 
And see a shattere d. smoke-filled plain. I hear 
A whisper saying, “You will march we know.” 
A hand upon my shoulder I can feel. 
I drink the nectar of the brave, and fear 


No foe. I march! To God alone, I kneel. 
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gi lee candidates in Red Army Officers’ Schools know 

old joke that goes back to their Civil War. A 

mpany of one of the intervention armies, disguised 

ins, was marching in the interior of Russia. They 

essed in tattered Russi an uniforms, and armed with 

R rifles and bayonets. Their officers gave their few 
n perfect Russian. 

ld village woman saw them, went to the next Red 

\rmy post and. “informed the commander that enemy troops 

in uniforms were marching toward a town. Fi 

t a unit which attacked and captured the company. 

Puzzled, the captured company commander said to the 

oman: “Do I give my orders with a foreign accent?” 


\ ” 


said the woman, “You have no accent at all.” 


Have you ever been in a foreign country?” 


















No.” said the woman, “never.” 
Have you met any foreigners?” 
No, sir. You are the first foreigner I have ever seen.” 
But you have lived in the great city?” 
‘No,” said the woman, 
ind have never left it.” 


“L was born in this little village 


[hen how the hell did you recognize us as foreigners?” 
he soldiers smiled. The old woman smiled too. 
she said. “It was a beautiful morning. The 
is shining, the flowers were blooming, the birds were 
singing, the wind was soft and rustled in the fields, the 
ds on the hills were green and fresh smelling, the 
front was far away—but you rand your company all marched 
ong and did not sing. You couldn’t be Russians.” 


Look, sir,” 


\ Tous units of the Russian Armies are marching, at the 
head of each company with the company commander, are 
the best singers in the unit. They sing a stanza of the song, 
hen the company takes up the chorus in harmony. It 
makes a deep impression upon spectators and at the same 
time, gives the soldier in ranks the sense of being part of a 

ring power that marches on and on. It makes civilians 
narch in step with the unit, take up the song and sing 
with the soldiers. This in turn creates in both a strong 
feeling of unity. Singing lessons are compulsory in the Red 


\rmy 

















INGING is also valued in the German Army. Two 
times a week every soldier that can be spared attends 
g lessons. The formation of voluntary singing groups 
is p “encouraged and at regular intervals prizes in the 
form of one or two weeks’ extra furlough are given to the 
members of the best singing group of a company or bat- 
. From my own experience as a private in the German 

x v I would like to quote one example: 
“a night we marched about forty-five kilometers with 
heavy field equipment. Then we were given two hours 
sleep and continued to march about twenty-five kilometers 
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Singing Soldiers 


By Private Frederich C. Zorn 


more. Whenever we felt we couldn't go farther, we started 
to sing and everything became easier. Finally we reached 
the little town where we were to rest for a day. Like every 
German Army unit we sang the whole way through the 
streets of the town. Windows opened everywhere, girls 
waved and threw flowers down to us, the kids left classes, 
ran to the streets and marched, singing, beside us. Every 
body stopped and waved and smiled and sang. 

This gives the soldier a deep feeling of pride and helps 
to create Cin a certain degree) the so-called Korpsgeist 
espirt de corps). It creates in the civilian a marked fo ling 
of unity with the army. And together with the loud sound 


of the he avy shoes, the singing keeps the men automatically 
in step. | have seen in U. S. Army camps the impression 
made by such marching and singing of German prisoners 
f war. I have a very strong and definite feeling that our 
army, too, would like to sing while marching. All too often 
our own outfits march through a village or town with a 
men getting out of step every few minutes and the non 


commissioned ofhicers shouting continuously and monoton 
ously: “Hut—hut—hut—hut—hut—hut—hut ’ and this 
brings a vague but generally uncomfortable fecling to 
evervbody—those marching and those looking on Singing 
without feeling self-conscious about it would make a big 
difference. 

Group singing in an army is a cornerstone of morale. It 
gives the soldier a feeling of comradeship, civili ans and 
soldiers a feeling of heading for the same goals together 
It gives the men increased self-confidence and pride. And 
in their songs and melodies they realize the things they 
believe in. Even those who may not believe them are affected 
and unconsciously impressed in a very strong way. And it 
is gay. 

For example take a Russian cavalry regiment riding 
through a town with drawn sabers, the men swinging in 
their saddles, singing: 


ted is my love and white is the snou 

And most of all, hurt to say goodbye and go. 

Red Cossacks always ride and ride and ride 

And, my sweet lovely darling, you can't ride at my side 
And a glass full of wine I crushed in my hand 
Comrades, if we die we die for our land. 
Red Cossacks always ride and ride and ride 
And, my sweet lovely darling, you can't ride at my side 

The troops sing and all the civilians in the streets join in 
on the chorus and the streets are roaring with songs of love 
and farewell and hope for victory. 

Give us songs. Give us permission to sing in formation 
Let the civilians learn to sing freely with us while we are 
singing. These things build morale better than a thousand 
speeches, learned articles, pep talks, or training movies 
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Tank Wedges’ 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL KOLOMEITZEFF, Red Army 
Translated by N. COROTNEFF 


UCH popular expressions as “tank wedges” and “tank 

pincers’ convey the substance of modern tank tactics 

the tactics of swift maneuver, of flanking and turn- 

ing movements, of bold wedging—on into the enemy’s 

ground. Such maneuvers have succeeded, but many have 

tailed. Both successes and failures deserve equal attention 
and study. 

Let us consider one example of a “tank wedge” that was 
not successful. Last winter, the Russian armies were on the 
offensive, and in this particular sector were advancing rap- 
idly. But after many miles of advance, against stubborn 
resistance, the attacking troops were weary and depleted 
and the enemy, reinforced by fresh reserves, occupied a 
strong position along a river line just ahead. In this situa- 
tion, the Nth mechanized unit, considerably exhausted 
after weeks of fighting, received the mission of making a 
deep penetration into the enemy's defenses. 

Tanks and motorized infantry, supported by artillery, 
did break through the German defenses on a narrow front 
to drive a wedge about fifteen miles deep. 

But this break-through by the tanks was not developed 
in time. The enemy succeeded in sealing the breach. The 
Nth mechanized unit, isolated and left without support, 
had to retreat. It fought its way back with some difficulty 
and inevitable losses. This offensive action was local. There 
was no supporting action by the adjacent units. Such a 
wedging-in attack by tanks is always an operation with 
some risk. The passive attitude of the adjacent sectors can 
hardly be explained in a satisfactory way. The isolation of 
the mechanized formation after its break-through, was ver- 


*From Krasnaya Zvyesda (Red Star) 
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tical and horizontal at the same time. The tank wedge: 
not “thickened” from the rear (by infantry and artillery 
and the offensive action was not given a coérdinated g 
etal support. Asa result, the enemy was able to concéntrat 
his mobile reserves on the narrow front of the tank | 
through. 


The driving of tank wedges into the enemy's p 
must be given a general support by all troops in and 
cent to its sector. Many operations of this war hav: 
firmed this. In the first stage of the battles for Staling: 
when the Soviet troops were engaged in an active defens 
and their attacks had strictly limited objectives, the driving 
of tank wedges was tried several times but rarely met 
success. But as soon as a large scale offensive beg 
more recently, in the Kiev operation, where several 
wedges were driven in to a considerable depth, the opera 
tion has been successful. But only through cobrdin ting 
the actions of tanks with the gene ral activity of all 
and carefully considering space and time factors. 


One important matter in such tactics is security. |h 
deep wedging-in of strong tank forces southeast of Kremen 
chug in October, 1943, helps us bring this out. Her 
strong tank group penetrated the enemy’s dispositions 
more than sixty miles in two days’ time. The enemy did ge 
his mobile reserves into action on the third day, 
converging blows of several Panzer divisions, tried 
hilate the wedge. The Germans did succeed in pressing b ick 
the tank units at the apex of the wedge, but that was al! 
Our tank units had to absorb the first blows of thes« 
reserves. Then the infantry and artillery came up 
secured a firm hold on the salient won by tanks. © 
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bili the wedge was secured by the speed of the ma- 
neuver and the swift filling-in of the wedge by infantry- 
arti vy masses. 

|: is not for infantry and artillery units, especially for 


the main body of the artillery, to follow the fast mechanized 
formations. But it is highly necessary. But there is one 
other factor required to insure the staying power of deep 
tank wedges besides speed of action and of infantry-artillery 
support. In some cases the wedges were easily cut off by 
the enemy, because they were weak at the most vulnerable 
point the base. Bold penetratign into the enemy's defense 


must be combined with energetic measures for widening 
the base of the wedge. After the capture of Kie 
stance, the wedge driven into the German defense was 
very rapidly w idened. In 1943 Soviet commanders showed 
that they had learned how necessary this is. It is probably 
the most effective method of counteracting enemy counter- 
attacks. It is particularly important when the wedge fails 
to achieve the proper depth and the front line becomes 

bilized. Generally speaking, these “stabilized wedges” 
are not advantageous. They lengthen the front line without 
contributing anything to its power of resistance on the sec- 

: of the wedge. There must always be an immediate 
calnsilil of all potential advantages gained by a wedging- 
in operation. If the enemy has a strong tank force he can 
use in counterattack, a tank penetration must be carried out 
with considerable caution. The blow must be struck with 
a powerful armored fist, a combat team of mechanized 
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HE pressure of war has forced the German Army to 
change a number of the training methods in vogue 

in the peacetime army and the early days of the war. 
We learn from a recent article by an army officer in the 
Volkischer Beobachter that new groups of noncommis- 
sioned officer schools have been established to give refresher 
training to noncoms who are already members of combat 
organizations. 

\lany of the students have had battle experience and 
some have won decorations. However, the article goes on 
to point out that “willingness” and bravery are not enough 
to carry a noncommissioned officer through on today’s bat- 
tlefiel ld He must know his job and hence the necessity for 
the additonal schools. 


















T" \E war has made necessary a number of changes and 
nnovations in German Army training methods. One 
ot the innovations is a field school for noncommissioned 

The first of these schools was established in the 
| part of Poland. Since its opening it has been con- 
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German Noncom Schools’ 


By LIEUTENANT FUHRKOP, German Army 


units, infantry and artillery, acting as one mass. There 
must not be any isolated action by any elements of the team. 
Only after the enemy mobile group is defeated can tank 
units engage in more independent actions. And even then 
the infantry must be able to consolidate their gains without 
a lapse of time. 

Tank wedges have different shapes. The most effective 
is along two converging lines—the so-called “pincers.” 
These tactics are widely used to encircle separate enemy 
groups—sometimes parts of a dispersed force. The pincers 
must be sufficiently powerful and highly mobile. Speed 
and surprise mean everything. Parallel wedges are best 
used during an offensive on a wide front. This method 
breaks the front-line into fragments, which then are reduced 
separately. Parallel wedges must finally be transferred into 
several pincers, and lead to the eventual encirclement of 
broken-up enemy groups. Here the leading rdle belongs to 
the tanks, whose actions must then be extre mely bold, but 
at the same time strictly coérdinated with those of infantry 
and artillery, who come to the fore when they begin the 
liquidation of the hostile resistance centers, ‘isolated by 
tanks. 

The maneuver of tank wedges must be flexible, swift and 
determined. Often the situation itself clearly indicates in 
what direction the wedge should be pointed, so as to strike 
the enemy's vital spot. The driving-in of tank wedges must 
be the beginning of a decisive operation, planned to shatter 
and smash completely the enemy grouping. 


® @ 


tinually developed and enlarged despite wartime difficulties 
and the conditions in Poland. 

For years there had been a large number of noncommis 
sioned-officer schools in Germany which began training 
NCO candidates at the age of fifteen or sixteen. These 
schools, though still operating, were found unsuitable for 
field noncommissioned officers because the men to be 
trained were young sergeants, corporals, or privates first 
class who had proven themselves in battle. 

The ten-week course emphasizes modern infantry com 
bat techniques and the codperation of infantry with other 
arms. In addition to training with the ordinary we: apons 
of the infantry, the student is also brought up to date on 
new equipment and its use. 

The principal subject is weapons and their use in battle. 
The climax of the course takes place on the range and 
live ammunition is used to give realism. Lessons given in 
“combat rifle firing” impose, because of their warlike 
realism, an unmistakable concept of actual warfare which 
could hardly be substituted by other methods of training. 
Whatever the noncom had already experienced in action is 
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shown to him again as a spectator in progressive phases, 
and thus becomes an example for his future tasks. As their 
training develops their experiences are fitted into the tac- 
tical possibilities of a squad through the extensive use of 
sand tables. 

The school covers other fields of modern warfare. The 
student learns to cope with winter weather. He learns 
the possibilities of antitank action at close range, and the 
importance of overcoming the tenseness of the moment. 
Above all he is taught to pass his knowledge on as soon as 
he rejoins his unit. He is to be a leader in action and the 
instructor for further training during quiet periods. 

Carefully selected instructors with combat experience 
and exemplary soldierly personalities are required at these 
schools. Noncoms of the higher grades who are products 
of most thorough peacetime training and who in the course 
of the war have won decorations in action make the best 
instructors. Experience on the eastern front is stressed 


ik ik 


The Air Force in 





above all other considerations in their selection. An. in th. 
same measure men who have served on the east 
comprise the largest contingent of students and th ir yen 
experiences are put to use as a basis for advanced 1: jining 
Therefore the instructor himself must be intims:-\ b 
quainted with conditions on the eastern front in order 
be capable of transmitting to the students the pecuiaritic 
of that warfare over and above the general principles " 
corporated in the curriculum. 

Complete mastery of all infantry weapons is a m 


tTont 


latory 

prerequisite for instructors as is ‘also a special talent fo, 
teaching. Many of the instructing master sergeants as wel 

- as battalion commanders, company commanders, and ple 


toon leaders of the school are men who, due to wounds 
to illness, are temporarily or permanently placed on “lim. 
ited garrison service in the rear area only.” As instructos 
at a school which is an organic part of the field army they 
continue to serve the front actively. 


the Philippines’ 


(Reviewed by D. V.) 


This is one of the few important books available on the 
Philippine campaign. Colonel Ind went to the Philippines 
in May 1941 with General H. B. Clagett and Chlonel 
(later Brigadier General H. H. George. ) He acted as In- 
telligence Officer for the Air Force in the Philippines from 
that time until just before the fall of Bataan. 

His frank and in some cases critical account gives us a 
clear picture of the state of Philippine air defenses. It will 
offset the words of ill-informed writers who have criticized 
the American command for not adequately dispersing our 
aircraft after the news of Pearl Harbor. Colonel Ind shows 
that Air Force’officers were fully aware of the dangers of 
concentrating our planes on a few fields, but there was 
simply no time or material available with which to prepare 
adequate dispersal areas, despite all General Brereton’s ef- 
forts to improve the situation. 

In some cases local restrictions prevented widening 
roads leading to the most important Army airfields. He says 
there was a single radar warning system in operation at 
Iba. It picked up Japanese planes operating off carriers at 
sea on December 3, 1941. An unidentified (Japanese) re- 
connaissance plane flew over Clark Field at great height at 
dawn on that day. Air Force officers, he claims, knew the 
blow was coming, but with the fields, planes, and equip- 
ment available, it was impossible to forestall the Japanese 
attack or save our air force. 

If the bulk of the United States Air Force had not been 
destroyed in the early attacks on Clark and Nichols Fields, 





* Bataan: The Judgment Seat; The Saga of the Philippine Command 
of the United States Air Force, May 1941 to May 1942. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Allison Ind. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 395 
Pages; $3.50. 


it would have been overwhelmed anyway by the sheer 
power and efficiency of the Japanese air force. Colonel 
Ind tells of the frustration that swept over the United States 
Air Force when twenty P-40s tried to intercept a squadron 
of Japanese medium bombers and found out that they 
Could not even “catch up with the Japanese” at the altitude 
they were flying. Each run of the Japanese bombers over 
the targets was followed by futile wakes of antiaircraft bursts 
a full thousand feet below the enemy planes. It is easy to 
talk of dispersing planes and improvising airfields, but 
when we read of Air Force fighters having to wait for the 
propeller dust of the previous plane to sett ie on unsurfaced 
fields before taking off (this happened while the Japanese 
were attacking nearby targets), we get a better idea of 
what the Air Force was up against in the Philippines 
Most of this grim story concerns the final battle waged 
by an ever-dwindling force of P-40 fighters which retreated 
to Bataan and operated off improvised fields until they 
were all “expended.” By dint of frantic cannibalization the 
Air Force managed to keep a few planes in flying condi 
tion almost to the end. Time and again they achieved 
miracles of flying skill and fighting efficiency. Four hastily 
coverted P-40s carryin aie destroyed several transport 
in Subic Bay. But cated pilot fatigue and the inev itable 
crashes incident to landing on the small improvised rur 
ways cut down the force. Soldiers on Bataan used to pras 
for just half a dozen new P-40s. A hundred, they felt 
could have stopped the Japanese in their tracks. Finally 
the Air Force was reduced to a single eight-year-old Bellanca 
which carried Colonel Ind and his party to Minda: nao. 
Just as Colonel Ind and his chief, General George 


gan to see the reconstruction of Allied air power in 
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4 neral George was killed in a tragic accident which 
the life of Melvin Jacoby, the famous corre- 


( | Ind’s book serves to show that air power is not 
matter of planes and pilots, it is a matter of or- 


& ©® 


ganization which extends down to the smallest details of 
supply and maintenance. If the saga of the Philippines 
was a story of almost unrelieved disaster, 
taught were quickly 
Pacific. 


the lessons it 
applied in other theaters of the 
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The Old Army in the New 


(Review by Tec 4 JOHN B. SPORE) 


Tt sr has poked a lot of good natured fun at its 
d officers, those loyal patriotic men who gave up 
Bottled lives to come back in the Army twenty-five years 
S {ter they had left it—for good, they had then hoped. Until 
the Army needed them again many of them had forgotten 
there was an Army. As Captain Hough writes of himself: 
On the whole, so far as I was concerned, the Army had 
pon back to fighting the Indians.” 

But those who came back have been having their fun and 
some rare experiences too. You can’t doubt it after reading 
this unpretentious, completely disarming life of a retread. 
And not the least of its merits is the fact that Captain 

Hough sticks to the idea, expressed in the introduction, 
that he isn’t writing about the war. Yet he gets much that 
Ss worthwhile said about war and the Americans who fight 


ur Wars 


eretreau 


= Sometimes it seems as though Captain Hough was writ- 
Bing for his fellow retreads, putting in stuff that would be 
Moood for a chuckle over a glass of beer when he and his 
Mellows got back into civilian clothes for the second time 
a n their lives. But he also puts out more than a few ideas 
hat can only be meant for civilians—now, in time of war. 
\nd all the time he treats the Army itself in a way that 
vould mystify the old soldier of popular fancy, the un- 
maginative, regulation- hewing old trooper who never was. 
he truth is that the old soldier will chuckle with Captain 
lough, who never is sharp and cutting in his irritation at 
Army ways. 
Captain Hough doesn’t consider the Army a concern 
apable of business efficiency. He obviously expects any 
piven condition to yield up numerous unsolv able problems, 
hat 1 will be solved nevertheless by civilians suddenly 
ustled into uniform. But he believes in the Army too: 


t is the most efficient organization in the world. It is not 
bor = in red tape. On the contrary, it is amazingly free of 
red tape, considering what it has to do. There is lots of red 

but there’s lots of Army. There is too much red tape to 
ble the Army, for example, to run a business. But there 

t enough red tape in any business to enable it even to 
gin to run the Army, or any part of the Army. 


= 


tain Hough believes in the young Americans who 
re fighting this war. For one thing he has a son of his 
wn in uniform. And he has been the squadron com- 
ler of several hundreds of them, raw recruits when he 


RC 


tin Retread. By Donald Hough. New York: W. W. Norton & 
mpany, 1944. 218 Pages; $2.50. 
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first saw them. 


He tells about 180 young cadets arriv ing at 
his air base, 


“looking eagerly around for a P-38 to fly,” and 
of how they impatiently took hold of the necessary admin- 
istrative and house keeping chores and got them done. One 
paragraph sums up the picture of how they shunted the 
author, their squadron commander aside, and got on with 
the work: 


You want the morning report made out, is that it? Okay, 
get out of the way, we'll make out your morning report, or 
whatever you call it. You want us to drill? All right, 
no use arguing, let’s get out and start drilling. Never 
mind the lecture on mess management, Captain, we'll just 
peel the potatoes, God damn the potatoes—you may fire 
when ready, Gridley. Look, retread, our pa was in the 
last war, too, we know all about the last war, for a long time 
he bored the living pants off us, but lately we listened more. 
Just sit there on the mattress covers (against regulations) 
and we'll fix up the forms if you and the rest of the Army 
think the forms have got to be fixed up. What we 
want is a plane. You want these people beaten, is that it? 
These people you let slip over from the last war? These 
people that got away from you? Okay, okay, let’s not quib- 
ble, never mind the infantry drill, you may peel the potatoes 
when ready, Gridley. 


He is talking here about those glamor boys, those kids 
who wanted to fly, and to whom war was an adventure 
fought in clean skies. They couldn’t have been what older 
soldiers sometimes thought they were; otherwise they 
wouldn’t have taken hold as Captain Hough saw them 
take hold of the mean, petty jobs. Otherwise they wouldn't 
now, two years after Captain Hough saw and described 
them, have proved themselves good soldiers in every 
theater. 

Captain Hough writes in a friendly, disarming, semi- 
humorous mood that sometimes breaks into a riot of laugh 
ter. His description of a jeep is to my mind a classic: 


As every artist knows, the jeep is a low, flat vehicle that 
travels two and one-half feet above the ground, holding four 
soldiers who ride five inches above the seats, and driven by 


a hellion. 


But for a full chapter of enjoyment, ranging from sly 
pokes at himself to outright laughter, there is “The Great- 
est Supply Officer Since Alexander Hamilton.” Any soldier 
who has ever signed a memorandum receipt—and who 
hasn’t?—will find this chapter worth the price of admission 
to this picture of the life of a retread. 
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Soldier 
By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved 9 July 1918, a Medal of Honor 
was awarded posthumously by the War Department in the 
name of Congress to the following: named enlisted man: 


Private Robert D. Booker, Company B, . . . Infantry 
52 





Regiment, United States Army. For conspicuous gollanjn 
and intrepidity at risk of life above and beyond t| 
duty in action. On 9 April 1943, in the v icinity of | ndoy) 
Tunisia, Private Booker while engaged in action agains 
the enemy carried a light machine gun and a box of ap 
munition over 200 yards of open ground. He continyed 
advance despite the fact that two enemy machine , 
several mortars were using him as an individual taroo 
Although enemy artillery also began to register on }; 


im 
upon reaching his objective he immediately commenced 
firing. After being wounded he silenced one enemy mg 
chine gun and was beginning to fire at the other whey 


he received a second mortal wound. With his last emg; 
ing strength he encouraged the members of his squad an; 
directed their fire. Private Booker acted without r: 

his own safety. His initiative and courage against insy 
mountable odds are an example of the highest sta 
self-sacrifice and fidelity to duty. 


Soldier 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress. approved 9 July 1918, a Medal of Honor 
was awarded by the War Department, in the name of 
Congress, to the following-named enlisted man: 

Private First Class Floyd K. Lindstrom, Company H 

. Infantry Regiment, United States Army. ae con 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity at risk of life a above and 
beyond the call of duty. On 11 November 1943 this soldier’ 
platoon was furnishing machine-gun support for a rifle com 
pany attacking a hill near Migano, Italy, when the enem 
counterattacked, forcing the riflemen and half the machin 
gun platoon to retire to a defensive position. Private Lind 
strom saw that his small section was alone and outnumbered 
five to one yet he immediately deployed the few remainin 
men into position and opened fire with his single gun. Thy 
enemy centered fire on him with machine gun, machine 
pistols, and grenades. Unable to knock out the enemy nes 
from his original position, Private Lindstrom picked uy hi 
own heavy machine gun and staggered fifteen yards up the 
barren rocky hillside to a new position, completely igne 
enem) small arms fire which was striking all around him 
From this new site only ten yards from the enemy machin 
gun, he engaged it in an intense duel. Realizing that he 
could not hit the hostile gunners because they were behini 
a large rock, he charged uphill under a steady stream of 
fire, killed both gunners with his pistol, and dragged thei 
gun down to his own men, directing them to emp! 
against the enemy. Disregarding heavy rifle fire he returned 
to the enemy machine-gun nest for two boxes of ammuti 
tion, came back, and resumed withering fire from his owt 
gun. His spectacular performance completely broke up th 
German counterattack. Private Lindstrom demonstrated 
gressive spirit and complete fearlessness in the fa 
most certain death. 
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Frederick Faust 
those who enter battle to fight there are also those 
vith them to tell the story of the fighting. One man 
sht out the job of telling Americans about the com- 
ier was Frederick Faust. 
Faust was killed in action on the Fifth Army front 
fo minutes after the May Allied offensive began. 
Before the attack he had told the men around him: “I am 
n “a you, and I am going to write exactly what I 


see. If you do well, I will tell it, if you do badly I will tell 


Before e leaving for the front Mr. Faust had asked for and 

| advice from the staff of this magazine as to how he 

might best go about the war job he had chosen. He was 
representing Harper's and The Saturday Evening Post. He 
vas widely known to American readers under his pen name 
. Max Brand, the author of scores of novels and hundreds 
f stories and movies. The man who goes into the fight to 
how the fighting troops do their stuff is a soldier too. 

"Po 


“They Will Find My Door Open” 
Here is a full description of the way one regimental 
commander is making sure that his men can see their ofh- 


B cers about anything that troubles them: 


“Any man in this regiment can see any officer at any 
time without getting permission from anybody. First ser- 
geants have no authority whatever to prevent a soldier from 


§ seeing the company commander no matter what the subject 
Sof the soldier’s visit is. The battalion and regimental adju 


tants have no authority whatever to prevent a soldier from 


seeing the battalion or regimental commander no matter 


what the subject is. And every soldier in this regiment has 
been told at least three times by the regimental commander 
that he can see him at any hour of the day or night, and 
that whenever he sees a light on in the regimental com- 
mander’s quarters at night he is welcome to come in. 
“The privilege is not abused. The regimental and bat 
talion commanders have found that men come to them only 
on matters of serious personal consequence to themselves. 
Sometimes the problem worrying them may not appear 
great from an impersonal point of view, but it is easy to see 
that in their own minds it does loom large. But practically 
all such problems are matters that can easily be solved. 
And it is my belief that at least three-quarters of the men 
who have appealed to their regimental and battalion com- 
manders would have gone AWOL if they had not been 
able to obtain help in solving their problems sensibly.” 


Sry oe 
Infantrymen 

is a welcome to those several thousand men who 
ave recently transferred to the Infantry. You have come 
igh modern fighting branch, at a time when it needs 
th a will to battle. You have joined an outfit that is 
tks, that does the job. 
so long ago it didn’t seem like that. People were 
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His 
And 


there were plenty of Infantrymen themselves who got to 


even feeling sorry for the guy who got the Infantry. 
friends and his own folks thought it was too bad. 
thinking the same way. There wasn't much said about the 
Infantry GI and his job. 

But there has been a change, 
A tew of the Kwajalein, 
Bougainville and the Beachhead with a capital “B.” 
names printed in the newspapers and spoken over the radio 


and it’s pretty plain what 


caused names are Cassino, 


‘T hose 


—plus a little pointing out of age-old truths—have made the 
country and the Army wake up to the Infantry. 

Last month The Inranrry JourNaL gave what is prob 
ably an interim report on the effects on the nation of those 
names, by quoting from a number of editorials in the na 
Des Moines 


. that we come back to as our 


tion’s press. There was the 


that “ 


Register saying 
It's the man on foot . 
Then 
Hanson W. Baldwin, who two years ago was saying that 
your new outfit, the Queen of Battles, was dead, could now 
be quoted as writing in The New York Times of the “indis- 


pensable” Infantryman and as going on to say that “It takes 


main reliance for the ultimate military decision.” 


And for you, the Infantry- 
man, the Chicago Tribune has a suggestion: 


a man to be a good Doughboy.” 
“Ever since 
the fall of chivalry, infantry has been called the queen of 
battles. Infantrymen shouldn’t forget that. It still is.” 
That, we figure, is a good starting point for what the new 
Infantryman should be thinking about himself. The In 
fantry, living and fighting in the mud and dust, and plenty 
familiar with blood and death, was named the Queen ol 
Battles by one of the hardest, ablest fighters who ever led 
his armies to battle—Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
that the Infantry was hot 


just meant 
, and that it led the rest. 


7 7 7 
How He Did It 

The citation egr- Technical Sergeant Charles E. 
Kelly the Medal of Honor says that Kelly “picked u 
60mm. mortar aS pulled the safety pins, and use ‘d i 
shells as grenades, killing at least five of the enemy.’ 

More than a few soldiers, have 
asked themselves if that is possible, and perhaps reserved a 
bit of doubt about the full truth of the language of an 
official citation, 


veterans and recruits, 


a condition that ce tainly shouldn't exist. 
The way. Sergeant Kelly did it has now been explained— 
in the Algiers edition of The Stars and Stripes of April 24, 
1944. Because of the relatively limited distribution of that 
newspaper, and because we think it provides an explana- 
tion for an event about which many of you have been 

curious, the full story follows: 


By Serceant Vicror DALLAIRE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 
With the 36th Division, April 23—It isn’t quite the ortho 
dox thing to do, but one can use a 60mm. mortar shell as a 


grenade just as Technical Sergeant Charles Edward Kelly, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, did against the Germans at Alta- 


villa last Septe -mber. 


Kelly, wearer of the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
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killing thirty-five Germans at Altavilla, not only knocked 
off five of his total by hand-propelled 60mm. mortar shells, 
but set off an argument that has raged ever since. 

Yesterday Lieutenant Salvatore Uzzo, Chicago, Illinois, 
with Major General Fred L. Walker, 36th Division com- 
mander, and other high-ranking officers as spectators, dem 
onstrated how simple Kelly’s use of the mortar shells is. 
Anyone can do it, provided he doesn’t mind banging a half- 
pound of TNT around a bit carelessly. 

Ihe lieutenant had previously removed the explosive 
charges from several of the tear-shaped projectiles. Then he 
removed the outer safety locks, the propulsion charges and 
the caps which set off the propulsion charges. The pro- 
cedure of exploding the neutralized shell was still that of 
setting off a fully charged projectile only much safer. 

Seizing a shell around the fat, middle part, Lieutenant 
Uzzo banged the fin end sharply on a solid concrete wall. 
The interrupter pin, which is a second safety lock, shot to 
one side when the set-back pin holding it in place was re- 
leased by the down jar. Then he dropped the shell on its 
nose and it exploded. Other shells took several sharp raps 
before the interrupter pin came loose. 

Lieutenant Uzzo explained that much of the argument 
about Sergeant Kelly’s feat resulted from a faulty under- 
standing of mortar operation. Many soldiers believe that 
the interrupter pin is released by centrifugal motion; it 
actually is freed by the jar of the propulsion charge. The 
set-back pin which releases the interrupter runs with the 
length of the projectile while the interrupter itself is set 
crosswise. 

Sergeant Kelly, the lieutenant said, apparently understood 
mortar shell operation thoroughly. He also must have 
realized what a grave chance he was taking in banging a 

_ loaded one on a solid surface. A pebble could have detonated 
the propulsion charge and while the explosion wouldn't 
necessarily have been fatal, it would have resulted in some 
painful burns. 

Kelly also probably never threw the shells like footballs, 
despite stories to that effect. When thrown with a forward 
pass motion, only a few shells landed on their noses and 
exploded. The 36th Division’s “one-man army” was tossing 
them out of a third-floor window and most of the shells 
dropped straight down landing on their spring noses. 


— 2°. 
The Honor Roll 


The Honor Roll is lengthened this month by the addi- 
tion of three new names to its list of one hundred per cent 
subscribers while fifteen units mark another completed year 
as Honor Roll listees by moving up under new stars. New- 
comers are the 92d Infantry Training Battalion, the 61st 
Infantry Training Battalion, and the 726th Military Police 
Battalion. 

Captain C. H. White, Jr., executive officer of the bat- 
tallion, gets the credit for bringing the 92d up to the one 
hundred per cent mark, while Major M. D. Girardeau, 
commanding officer of the 61st, is responsible for his unit's 
achievement. The efforts of Lieutenant P. E. Pugsley must 
be credited with bringing the 726th MP Battalion in as an 
Honor Roll listee. 

This moath two units, the 34th Infantry and the 3d 
Infantry, move to the top of the list under a bank of nine 
stars. The 30th Infantry moves up under eight stars while 
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the 18lst Infantry claims a place in the six-sta: 
The 163d Infantry moves up under five stars and t)\- 794) 
Infantry Training Battalion celebrates its third cor»! 
one hundred per cent year by moving up under thre« stars 
os Honor Roll listees—the 176th Infantry, 321st [nfap. 
, 322d Infantry, and 323d Infantry—claim thei 
stars this month while the following five units n 
into the one-star group: the 49th Battalion, Texas State 
Guard; 174th Infantry; 56th Armored Infantry; Bat. 
talion, 271st Infantry, and 3d Battalion, 271st Infantry 


ee 
18th Infantry 

The 18th Infantry regiment with a history dating back 
almost a century and a quarter, to the War of 1812, joined 
the Honor Roll in May. Following the War of 1812 the 
regiment was merged with the 5th and 35th Regiments to 
form the 8th Infantry. In 1861 it was again reorganized 
and designated the 18th Infantry. During the Civil War 
the 18th Infantry served with the Armies of the West. 
campaigning under Generals Grant, Rosecrans, Sherman 
and Thomas. From 1866 to 1879 it was stationed in the 
West where it participated in the Indian wars. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War the 18th 
Infantry was sent to the Philippines, being one of the 
first units to arrive in Manila. 

In June 1917 the 18th Infantry sailed for France and 
with the 16th Infantry it became the Ist Infantry Brigade 
and later became a part of the Ist Infantry Division when 
it was formed as a combat unit. The 18th served with 
distinction throughout World War I and following the end 
of the war served for almost a year with the American 
Army of Occupation. 

At the beginning of World War II the 18th was in gar- 
rison at Fort Devens, Mass. In August 1942 it went over- 
seas with the Ist Division and later distinguished itself in 
the Tunisian and Sicilian campaigns. In campaigns in 
the present war, as well as formerly, the 18th has given 
full evidence of living up to its regimental motto In Omnia 


Paratus (In all Things Prepared). 
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726th Military Police Battalion 


A welcome newcomer to the Honor Roll is the 726th 

Military Police Battalion which has obtained a one hundred 
er cent enrollment of its officers as JourNnaL subscribers 

The 726th MP Battalion was constituted early in 1942 
and almost from its beginning has been under its present 
commander, Lieutenant Colonel Frederick W. Staples. It 
has trained cadres for other Military Police battalions in 
addition to its duties of guarding vital installations and 
sisting with traffic control. 

The motto of the Battalion is “United for Service” and 
its insignia bears the figure of a pelican against a striped 
background of gold, green and red. The Battalion also has 
the distinction of having the only drum and bugle corps of 
any Military Police battalion in the Army. 
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‘98th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


* 81st Infantry Division 
* 2d Infantry Division 
* 94th Infantry Division 


5th Infantry Division 
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138th Infantry 
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149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 


36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 


367th Infantry 
112th Infantry 


79th Infantry Training Bn. 
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6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 


80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 


134th Infantry 


Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 


39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 


and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


28th Infantry Training Bn. 


General Service School, 2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 





176th Infantry 
321st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 


* 
903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 
354th Infantry 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 
389th Infantry 
Hg., Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 
406th Infantry 
309th Infantry 
117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
301st Infantry 
114th Infantry 
926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
397th Infantry 
337th Infantry 
508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 
370th Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
410th Infantry 
417th Infantry 
Hq,., First Service Command 


Tactical School 


HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., 1st Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 


174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 
2d Bn., 271st Infantry 
3d Bn., 271st Infantry 
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109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Airbase Security Bn. 

Headquarters, Roswell In- 
ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

3d Bn., 331st Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. 

2d Bn., 153d Infantry 

661st Tank Destroyer Bn 

54th Armored Infantry Bn. 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 

Alaska Territorial Guard 

92d Infantry Training Bn. 

61st Infantry Training Bn. 

726th MP Battalion 
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Dogface No. 1 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry JounNAL 

| read with amusement the article headed “GI Dogface” in 
your March 1944 issue (Cerebrations). 

It may be of some comfort to the NCO who doesn’t seem to 
like the nickname “Dogface,” to note that a very famous sol- 
dier was called “Dogface” by another well known hero when 
Achilles, “scowling,” addressed Agamemnon in part as follows: 

Sut thee, thou shameless one, followed we hither to make thee 
glad, by earning recompense at the Trojans’ hands for Menelaos 
and for thee, thou dog-face!” (From Book I, The Iliad of 
Homer). 

Incidentally, after three weeks in and around Cassino, what 
I saw when | first looked into a hand-mirror was quite akin to 
“dogface.” That could be said for most Infantrymen at one 
time or another over here. 


Lreur. Georce F. Howarp. 
d Inf., APO ——~—, c/o PM NY. 
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Ammunition and Pioneer Platoons 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL 


Thanks for the letters you published in your May issue 
about A&P platoons. Everything said was sadly true and more. 

I should know for I trained and worked with one of the 
finest platoons of men I| have ever had the pleasure and honor 
of serving with or knowing. 

For thirteen months we worked together, following sched- 
ules set up by S-3 without any considerations of available ma- 
terial or necessity of training. During all of our unit training 
and D-series we sweated and worked—always improvising, and 
at times sticking our necks out by training at things we knew 
we needed to know well, but which had been overlooked by 
S-3. 

During our division training, my platoon performed so well 
I was offered the chance to shift to a rifle platoon so I could 
make first lieutenant. Naturally I refused because I loved my 
work and my men. We worked well together and we liked to 
work hard—we knew each other and I knew just what we could 
and what we couldn't do. As was stated in one of the letters, 
this has been one of the causes of a lot of grief because a good 
platoon loses its leader when it shows it is good—just in order 
to let him be promoted. 

The accomplishments of a battalion are limited by its A&P 
platoon. If it can’t keep up with its work, the battalion fails. 
And yet, the A&P platoon often has to go pretty much on its 
own. I’ve known a good many officers who didn’t know what 


the A&P platoon does. Most of them think it is ju labor 
platoon, and when they do, believe me, they really turn ou 
the labor details. 

During maneuvers just completed, my battalion was ordered 
to defend a certain area. As A&P platoon leader, I made plan; 
to procure and distribute all materials needed for the defens 
Because the A&P platoons of the other two battalions had sey. 
eral times lost their leaders through transfer, they weren't in a 
good state of training, and those who were the platoon leaders 
at that time felt that the job was below their dignity, it turned 
out that we were distributors for the entire regiment 

During the five days and nights of that problem, my men 
laid four and a half tons of barbed wire (with six pairs of 
gloves), and 3,800 AT mines, sandbagged the CP and DP 
with 3,500 bags, and dug holes for 78,000 pounds of ammuni 
tion and a 242-ton truck. During the preparation for this pro! 
lem, actual tactical time, and the inevitable cleanup after a 
problem, my men worked continuously for 144 hours with but 
roughly ten ‘hours rest, and they only ate one meal a day because 
they felt they didn’t have time. I got the credit for the per 
formance of these men, and was ordered to take over duties as 
S-2, and then my promotion to first lieutenant came. | am 2 
soldier and do as I am told, but since I left the men | know 
and the work I loved, my platoon has had several officers, none 
of whom liked the job or tried to make a go of it. I have my 
promotion; I like my new job. But my men don’t have « 
leader now who knows them and likes them and their work 

Why can’t that important position be given the rank to in 
sure officers of ability for it? Why isn’t every commander and 
staff officer informed clearly how important to a battalion th 
A&P platoon is, so they will cheerfully consider picking a good 
officer for it? The A&P platoon is as important as any platoon 
in the Infantry. If it had not been for the fine performance 
of my platoon on one particular problem my entire regiment 
would have been held up. They made the first crossing of 2 
creek in our area in the entire division, using only axes and 
saws. It was a good-sized job for the combat engineers 
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Air Forces and Ground Forces 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 
Why so many gripes from the Ground Forces when the 


conversation comes around to the Air Forces? Some ¢ et 
seem to think that the Air Force is nothing but a country club 
that pampers its members like a mother hen with a brood 
chicks. In the different USOs I have visited, every time y™ 
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about his unit, on seeing the star and wings on my 
he starts panning the Army Air Forces. He moans 
s about the easy life and go we have. He continually 
the rugged times he has had on maneuvers or on 
blems. 
y I'm getting a bit sick of all of this bickering. Every 
eet some Infantryman he starts the same old line about 
ntry being the “Queen of Battles” or “Queen of the 
ys.” There is not one man in the Air Forces who 
give the Infantry credit for their many accomplish- 
but 1 think the Air Forces has made many of those 
ishments possible. It has been proven that without 
riority the battle is lost. We don’t claim to win the war, 
would like to have a bit of recognition from the other 
s of the service. We don’t claim to be an organization 
ts down in the mud and sweats out the order to attack, 
tever they sweat out in the mud. We are and always 
all be a technical unit primarily. Our training is not practical 
for the Infantry nor any other Ground Force organization, nor 
is their training practical for us. 

Then how about a little more friendly rivalry and less con- 
tempt? We appreciate the fact that the Infantry is not glam- 
orized and has a poor esprit de corps but that is up to the 
Infantry to build it up. There is a hell of a lot more to the 
Air Forces than a flashy pilot with medals on his chest and a 
white silk scarf fluttering in the breeze walking to meet his 
best gal at the field’s edge. It gets pretty darned monotonous 
sitting in the same cramped position flying for hours. Twentieth 
Century-Fox and Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer have picturized the 
pilot as merely breezing along with little to do but keep his 
ship on level flight. Every moment a pilot is in the air he is 
busy plotting his course or checking his instruments. 

This is no longer the time of the individual branch or unit. 
It takes a combat team composed of all services and arms 
working together as one to win. None of us asked for this war, 
but when we came into the services we were placed in the 
branch that happened at that time to need the men. I went 
nto the Air Forces and some other guy went into the Infantry. 
Let's make the best of the situation, and when we feel that some 
ther GI has a better go remember how “Grass always looks 
sreener on the other side of the fence.” 


AAF GI. 


Infantry and Air Forces 


§ lo the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


| don’t believe there’s anyone any more proud to be an In- 
fantryman than I am. I nearly made what would have been a 
grave mistake (to me) by falling for all the ‘ propaganda” put 
uit by the Air Corps. Luckily T heard the recruiting sergeant 
giving a sales talk to some of the fellows in the office. Now 
'm more or less prejudiced against the Air Corps. It’s the same 


® publicity that nearly claimed me as a victim that’s done it. 


| have to admit that they are doing their job well, but it 
makes me burn to see the attitude the general public has toward 
the Infantry. It isn’t their fault though, and that’s the sad part. 
Instead of regarding us as highly trained men who are able to 
take punishment to an almost unbelievable degree, they look 
upon us as men who have been “stuck.” I believe there ought 
to be some type of badge, pin or ribbon to be worn by all Infan- 
trymen to a people realize we are more than what we are 
. It might interest you to know that at the age of 
35 Samana I've been in 19 months and it is my opinion 
- 17 year olds would make good infantrymen ‘who can 
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take it. 1 have for the mentioned period, and I'm no Charles 
Atlas. 


ALWAYS AN INFANTRYMAN. 
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Chemical Mortars—March Issue 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JournNAL 


I know you want all your articles and photo captions to be 
as accurate as possible. Please look at those four beautiful 
pictures on pages 14 and 15 in the March edition. 

This fire was being laid with 4.2 inch mortars by a 
chemical battalion. The town is Concasale, just northwest of 
Venafro at 005-210. The shell filling is WP liberally mixed 
with HE shells, which do not show up in a photo very well. 
Look in the lower right-hand photo and see the shell holes 
filled with water. Lieutenant Colonel Hutchinson, CW 
in command of the firing battalion. 

Just remember that one 4.2 shell carries as much HE 
105mm. artillery shells. Mortars are assuming more 
importance on both sides. 
the war goes on. 


S, was 


as two 
and more 
That importance will increase as 


CWS 


CoLonet, 

Hq., Fifth Army, APO ———, NYC 

These were pictures we could not check. They were taken 
by a commercial photographer in the war zone and were 
not clearly captioned. The Journat deeply regrets not be- 
ing able to give credit to the chemical troops the first time 
and is glad indeed to do so now. 

From the letter above, it really seemed to us 
should speak of “chemical artillery.” 
stuff. 


as if we 
It certainly has the 
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Rose, Boiled Onion, or Geranium? 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL 


A dip into the science of rhinology will evolve the fact that 
no two people “smell alike.” This is not the adjectival, or 
“BO,” type of smell, but the verb form. A rose, even by another 
name, may smell like a violet to one, or like a lilac to another 
Yet that particular odor, for the sake of convention, is given the 
distinguishing label of a “rose-like odor.” Perhaps the party 
who smells lilacs when he smells roses also smells roses when 
he’ sniffs lilacs. Nevertheless, he calls it a lilac. 

So how on earth is Private John Doe, USA going to be able 
to identify chemical agents? Private Doe, a young soldier from 
a big Eastern city, is also told that phosgene smells like fresh- 
cut hay. Fine, but has Private Doe ever smelled fresh-cut hay? 
No! On examinations, oral quizzes, classroom discussions, and 
the like, John gets excellent rating in Chemical Warfare. He 
knows that phosgene smells like fresh-cut hay. Comes the day 
of the field exercise, however, and Private Doe barely escapes 
becoming a phosgene casualty. He had been told that chlo- 
ropicrin had a “sweetish” smell. To him, “sweet” may be what 
he smelled when he inhaled a noseful of phosgene. So—phos 
gene is chloropicrin, QED. And Private Doe finds how little 
his nose does know about identification of chemical agents. 

The solution—let Private Doe formulate his own opinion as 
to what the gas smells like. If phosgene smells liked boiled 
onions to him, then the answer “boiled onions” is correct. And 
don’t give quizzes requiring a textbook answer. Give a practical 
demonstration (with sniff kits, etc.) and check to see that the 
soldier can connect his “boiled onions” with phosgene. 

The suggested definition of odors supplied by the Chemical 
Warfare Service are excellent approximations, but they are not 
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supplied with the intent of establishing an inflexible rule that 
“this smells like that.” Too often are men schooled in the 
theory that “lewisite smells like a geranium.” But, gentlemen, 
does a geranium actually smell like a geranium? 
LieUTENANT. 


Btry ; th AAA Gun Bn, APO ———, New Orleans 


ak ee 
“The War For the World” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourRNAL 


The other evening in browsing through the Infantry Journal 
Reader | came across the editorial “The War For the World.” 
That phrase crystallized an idea which had been on my mind 
for months. . 

I had been as confused as the average man, soldier, or civilian, 
about this war. No one could even seem to agree on what to 
call it, to say nothing about understanding it. First we were 
learning a lot of strange Polish names of towns and generals, 
then they were Norwegian, then Dutch, Greek, Yugoslavian, 
Russian, to say nothing of the Chinese, etc. 1 didn’t know 
quite what to do about the Austrian, Czechoslovakian, Spanish, 
Albanian, Ethiopian matters. I was confused in my terminol- 
ogy and didn’t know whether to treat it all as one war or a 
series of individual wars. 1 didn’t know where the campaigns 
began or ended and I called everything a battle from a minor 
skirmish to the overrunning of an entire country. In short, I 
was talking about one thing while I was actually experiencing 
another. Many of us were. 

The expression “The War For the World” seemed to me the 
key to it all. If all the psychological compulsion, economic 
pressure and military force which the world had been and still 
is experiencing were just phases of the same thing, the same 
“war,” then I thought I could make some sense out of it. The 
rest was merely a matter of trying to work out a general outline 
of the war along logical, chronological and geographical lines, 
into which I could insert the multitudinous and confusing facts 
which I had been accumulating for years and which continually 
crowded in on me. Up to that time I had not come across any 
satisfactory over-all picture which gave me that comprehensive 
but simple framework I needed. 

Isr Lieut. JosepH PRENDERGAST. 


Hq., ARTC, Fort Knox, Ky. 


Not long after we entered this war, when there was a 
search being made for a name that would fit it, The Journar 
ran the editorial Lieutenant Prendergast refers to with the 
thought that “World War II” was much too perfunctory. We 
had the general feeling about the name we had hit upon 
which Lieutenant Prendergast expands so clearly in his 
letter. As we thought about it we felt that the emphasis was 
on the word “For,” and made sure to capitalize that word. 
This is a war For the whole world. There isn’t a living soul 
on earth who isn’t affected by it or who won't be better off 
in the long run of history when we have won it instead of the 
Axis powers. 


Paratroops 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


I note two things in the May Journat. One was the fact 
that you give money for the letters containing information of 
interest to other readers. 

Therefore, I take my pen in hand, and my letter is in whole 
more or less of a reply to a platoon sergeant of a Parachute 





Infantry outfit overseas, whose letter to you sort of irk 
So | reply as follows, to wit: 
I consider the Paratroopers the most rugged outfit in the 


Armed Services, and admire and respect them very much 
However, in all due respect it is my firm opinion that »lides, 
are more practical than the paratroops, because a glider an be 


let loose trom its tow twenty-five or thirty miles away {rom jx 
objective and glide in on the enemy and take them hy sy. 
prise. Having no motors, it makes no noise, while 4 Pa; 
troop invasion is costly because the enemy is aware of their 
coming, and also a C-47 makes a good target as it is so slow 
and descending Paratroopers are also open targets for enemy 
rifle fire. 


The glider can land in a very small area without injury 
its occupants while Paratroopers often land in trees, lakes 
rivers which can prove very costly to wit, the death of nine "L 


paratroopers here when the men jumped into a lake. 

Gliders have now proved themselves, to wit, the invasion 
and success of gliders in Burma. | 

Second only to your Paratroops are we Glidermen in the 1a’ 
matter of guts and courage, as flying around in a wooden box Jo 
without a parachute comes second only to jumping from a bit 
plane in flight, though we still draw only fifty per month. 
Hoping this makes The Inranrry Journat, I am ha 


Yours, Lo 

Private. mi 

—th Glider Infantry, Camp Mackall, N. C. lor 
7 5 7 “a 

Smoke at Tunis p ke 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 

Regarding the smoke screen the Germans threw up over the 
harbor of Tunis—the smoke was odorless and at first some men 
mistook it for fog. I could not see where or how it was pr 
duced, but judging from the manner in which it (some of it 
came in from across the water, I suspect some barges or boats 
were to carry at least one or two generators. 

It may be of interest to you to know that as soon as I got back 
to my outfit and told my wife of my prisoner-of-war experiences 
and of the treatment received from the French Red Cross she 
sent a contribution to your “Prisoner of War Fund” and quit 
her newspaper reporter's job to work for the American Red 
Cross. I think your establishing the Prisoner of War Fund 


was an exceptionally fine idea. 





















LIEUTENANT. rn 

—th Infantry, APO 1. 
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Accidental Discharge of Firearms a 

To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL C 

Accidental injury by firearms is a needless waste of fighting ; 

manpower. ‘ 
When a man enters training and is given a weapon he should 

also be given a me or magazine of blank cartridges. He should f 

carry his weapon loaded at all times and treat it as a rifle loaded : 


with live ammunition. He should unload it at night and load 
it in the morning. Unload it before stacking arms, and all 
during his training so that he would become perfect at handling 
it as a loaded weapon. Any man firing a blank accidentally 
should receive a severe company punishment. 

Another suggestion has to do with the gas mask drill. It is 
simply this. The command Remove Mask should not be used 
at all. The command Test for Gas should take its place. The 
mask would then be removed upon finding there is no 2% 
present. I have tried this and not a man removed his mask 
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ting for gas. But if Remove Mask is given | would 
ff the men fail to test for gas. 


LIEUTENANT. 
ry Co., APO ———. SF 


agree with the constant need of emphasis upon fire- 
ccidents. But it seems to us that if the command test 
is is used habitually when there is no gas that the 
: is too likely to become perfunctory about making the 
fore removing his mask. But perhaps careful training 
| obviate this. The idea does seem to be a considerable 
vement on the present methods. 
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“Doing Things for Keeps” 
lo the Editors of The Inrantrry JournNAL 


Even though I’m right in the midst of the war overseas and 
have been for almost two years, I still want The InFantRy 
lounnat to learn what new angles others have learned from 
bitter experience in fighting. 

[here is much to learn about how to fight even after you 
have done a lot of it. My dad, who is a very fine surgeon in 
Los Angeles, if | may say a word of praise for the one who 
made a man of me, has told me many times that no matter how 
long you work at a job, and in spite of all you may learn about 
it, there is always room for more and more study. I have found 


ut how true that is over here where we are doing things for 
keeps and against undreamed of obstacles. 

[he JournNaL gives me, an officer in the best damn Army in 
the whole damn world, much that makes me a better man and 
fcer and qualifies me much better professionally and as a 
leader. Field Manuals give us all the technical knowledge we 
need but The Journat follows through with something no 


manual ever had. 

I was assigned to a company immediately after it had re- 
turned to Australia from New Guinea early in 1943. Its men 
had fought through the toughest kind of fighting our Army 
had yet seen, and I, a recruit shavetail, was going to teach them 
how to fight. It was not as hard as it may seem because we 
had copies of The Journat to augment field manuals and | 
used them in preparing training subjects. There were points 
in articles from all theaters that could be applied or interpreted 
into jungle fighting, and the “Psychology for the Fighting Man” 
was worth its weight in gold. In the course of eight months 
training | had men come up to me and exclaim “You know, 
Lieutenant (and they weren't being disrespectful), we cannot 
understand how we fought that campaign knowing as little 
about nomenclature and mechanical functioning as we did.” 
Or “When it’s explained that way the manual makes some 
sense.” What made it possible to explain things that way was 
seeing how fighting was done all over—how other men with 
much experience interpreted things. 

_ Reading The Journat brings out many aspects and rami- 
heations of a subject that would escape one otherwise, and it 
provides many an interesting discussion. It has certainly helped 
qual lify me to be an officer in the toughest, roughest, hardest 
hghting outfit today, bar none. You will be publishing a story 
about our outfit in a few months after the secrecy ban is lifted. 
ht now you are reading a few press releases but the real 
s yet to come. 
Yours sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT. 


APO ——-, NYC 
JULY, 1944 


Ribbons 


To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 


Why don’t we substitute a sensible program of service rib- 
bons, which would cause us and our Allies to look upon a man 
wearing service ribbons with genuine admiration. 

I propose a General Overseas Service Ribbon, to be worn 
in lieu of the so-called “Theater Ribbons,” to be awarded to 
anyone who serves outside the continental limits of the U. S. 
for a prescribed period of time, but not having been under 
combat with the enemy. 

After engaging in battle with the enemy, then and only 
then should a soldier be awarded the Theater ribbon appro- 
priate for that area. The General Overseas Service Ribbon 
would then be discarded by a wearer of a Theater ribbon, since 
being in combat in one of the theaters he would have neces- 
sarily been Subsequent engagements in the same 
theater would entitle the wearer to battle stars, as now. For 
one thing, this would prevent staff officers, and visiting fremen 
in general from making a world tour and coming back to the 
U. S. covered with ribbons. 

I further propose that this be made retroactive to December 
7, 1941, thus removing shousands of surplus ribbons. 

About a year ago, a cadre from an Infantry regiment re 
ported to my company, after having served time in the Hawai- 
ian Islands subsequent to Pearl Harbor. 
page showed that most were authorized, the American 
Defense, Good Conduct, Asiatic Theater, and American Thea 
ter ribbons. Four ribbons made quite an array, yet none of 
these men had heard a single shot fired in anger. Their tour of 
duty in the American Theater consisted of two weeks, in each 
direction, on a troop transport. 

According to my plan they would be entitled only to the 
General Overseas Ribbon, Good Conduct, and American De- 
fense, which is still too many. 


“overseas. 


Their service records, 


CaPpTaIn. 


— Airborne Signal Co, —th Airborne Div. 


Sorry, but The Journat disagrees practically a flat one 
hundred per cent. So long as the different branches of the 
Army have a reasonably equal opportunity to win and earn 
awards, citations, and service ribbons, we believe in plenty 
of them, especially for the units that were somewhat short- 
changed. We don’t believe in ribbons for visiting firemen, 
but we do believe in ribbons for every kind of service every- 
where, and not too many months or years of service at that. 

To attempt to revise the ribbon situation now exc ept by 
evening it up would, The Journat believes, have a bad 
effect on the general morale. Every man with a ribbon on 
his chest now is damned sure he earned it, and he is likely to 
fight at the first word you say to the effect that he hasn't. 

Service ribbons. are unquestionably builders of esprit. 
And it isn’t a bad idea either to be able to look at a man to 
tell where he’s been. 


Junior Officers 
To the I 


At the time this, the 779th MP Battalion was disbanded, all 
units of the same had subscribed to The INFantry JourNaL, 
one copy per platoon. It is therefore requested that mention of 
this fact be included in one of your new issues. 

Your latest issue had in it an article by a colonel of Infantry 
on the matter of discipline, and as I read it, I thought of a talk 
I gave my officers on the same subject. As I am half packed 
now to leave, I will delay sending you my version of the sub 
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ject of discipline and the false ideas young officers have of their 
prestige, which results in too many charges of “refusal to obey” 
when an ounce of brains at work would have commanded the 
situation and prevented a trial and would, at the same time, 
have held the soldiers’ respect for the inexperienced officer. 

I happen to be one of the many senior officers who, having 
lost their unit because it was disbanded, am to be released to 
my reserve status, yet one of the many too, who had given all 
in their soul and body to properly instruct their junior officers. 
Forty used to be the dangerous age, now some one sets it at 
thirty-eight. This last is just letting off steam. I do believe 
however, that The Inranrry Journat is doing a mighty good 
job, and let us hear from more older officers Cover 38). 

Remnnovp C. Dept. 
Apt. 201, 2325 N. 50th St., 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


The Journat wishes that every able officer who has been 
pitching in with a deep interest and a full will could be kept 
on in service regardless of age; and wishes too for every such 
officer that he may leave the service with a sense of genuine 
contribution to the great war effort. 


, a 2 
Books In the Day Room 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourRNAL 


It's worth a War Department Circular. It really is. Some 
educator recently remarked that he perceives an atrophy of in 
tellect among servicemen. All the more reason for the Circular. 

The C ircular ought to say that day rooms here and elsewhere 
(wherever there are still day rooms) should be well supplied 
with good books about this war, good books about the Army 
and fighting. These books can be purchased out of the com- 
pany fund. (It wouldn’t put a crimp in the company fund if 
the day room—or whatever serves as a day room in combat 
zones—were supplied with a hundred good small books.) It 
should be a function of command to see to it that the men 
have access to good military books. 

The Circular ought to go on to say that Ports of Embarka- 
tion should instruct men in the desirability of carrying at least 
one book to each man in their packs. 

Men who are signed up with the Armed Forces Institute 
have to carry two or three books with them in their barracks 
bags. Other men could easily enough carry one Fighting 
Forces Book each, in their packs. 

And the circular ought somehow to make it clear that there is 
no objection to an EM having a book or two in his pocket, his 
field pack, or his duffel bag. There are places where men are 
afraid that a book means a gig. 


SERGEANT Bookworm. 
" Sle 
Infantryman Badges 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL 


Thank you very much for sending the folder on Expert and 
Combat Infantryman Badges. We shall be able to use it to 
great advantage. 

Before we left the desert in California, we put one hundred 
and fifty of our infantrymen through the test for Expert In- 
fantryman, and of that number seventy-one were able to qualify. 
We hope later to have the time to run another test. It would be 
very helpful if the War Department would make the badges 
available to organizations so that infantry soldiers who success- 
fully complete the test could be awarded the badge “on the 


spot.” 
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Our requisition for the badges has been in for mo: 
month and no word has been heard of it. 
Mayor Ge» 

—th Division. 


The reason for the delay is that all the badges 
tured at first are going overseas. Soon there will b 
for distribution here at home, too. 
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Grenade Trench 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournNaL 
I read with great interest your February 1944 issu 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. One article, “Try the Reverse S 
Lieutenant Milton M. Thornton and Lieutenant 
R. G. Emery appealed to me very much. 
I would like to refer to the second sentence in the third pa; 
graph from the end which reads: “The Lieutenant found on 
rileman of the left squad dead in his foxhole into which 
German grenade had rolled.” 
Somewhere, sometime, in future operations in this war, a like 
ness to this situation may confront another lieutenant and hi 
men. However, | believe that this rifleman and others could 
have escaped being killed if the following had been done: 
After digging his foxhole a man should also dig another 
hole, or shall we call it a “grenade trench.” This trench should 
be dug about seven feet away and directly in front of the 
foxhole. The grenade trench should be about eight inches 
deep, twelve inches wide, and long enough to extend slightly 
beyond the width of the foxhole. Dirt should be piled up 
three or four inches high on the reverse side of the trench to 
help stop the grenade. A grenade tossed over the top of a 
crest and rolling at a normal speed would fall into the grenade 
trench and explode there. 
This explosion or burst would probably shake the man in the 
foxhole up a bit and throw dirt on him—but it wouldn't kill 
him. 
I’m not an expert on Infantry tactics but this seems to me 


like a helluva good idea. What does The Inrantry Journa 
think about it? 


LreurENANT 


— QM Truck Co, APO ———, NYC 


It sounds like an excellent idea—if you have the time t 
dig one. 
5 A 7 5 


The Only Difference 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


I've heard more on military courtesy in the past year than | 
had heard during the previous sixteen—most of it from ok 
soldiers who should know better. 

When the 15th Infantry was in China, we used to say ‘lf 
you want to know what's wrong with the outfit, take a look in 
the mirror.” 

Every old soldier knows that the only reason he rendered 4 
proper and snappy salute to his officers on any and all occasions 
is that his officers carried themselves in such a way as to demand 
a salute. When the superior really wants a salute, and when 
he carries himself with the quiet dignity which demands 3 
salute, he gets his salute—and right. 

The only difference I can see between the old soldiers and 
the new ones is that the new ones aren’t yet sure of themselves 
in the things that don’t have a direct bearing on combat 

WO M. I. Grruican. 
Hq. Ogden ASC, Hill Field, Utah. 
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ict More Fire Power in Tools 
\ dusty rifle barrel gets you no less than a reprimand at 
— nspe but a dull cutting edge on shovels, pickaxcs, 
a saws nd pri tools seems to he SOP in this man’s army. 
oe BBive been a member of a QM salvage company and of two 
Lit 
nother MAES ineer outfits and I say from experience that the WPA 
- ik wou i refused to use the tools we had in those three 
of the outfits. In the salvage company I saw thousands of shovels 
inche that he ; never been sharpened turned in by all arms and 
slightly SeTVICt 
iled T wi re may come a time when a sharp edge on a shovel 
ench to Mwould save a life. Let's put more fire power in our com 
ip oO a mon tools. 
oon PRIVATE IN ENGLAND. 
_— 
ye 24-Hour Watch 
s to me {We hear a lot these days about the need for military 
OURNAL [MB time-pieces with faces that show 24-hour time. 
I have heard many suggestions, some good, some bad, 
NANT. Hi but most of them rather complicated. 
time [ 
r tha 
rom 
» sav “I 
1 look in 
nderec 
asions 
Jeman 
¢ when 
ania 
er But I have an idea which I believe is effective, yet simple. 
‘vers and EL” fact, I have modified the face of my watch to conform 
emselve: EE™ith the idea, and it works very well. In the cut above 
it the ss irs in blue are the ones changed. 
LIGAN egular 24-hour face is more desirable, perhaps, but it 
oul | require major changes in the manufacture of watches. 
URNAL BRJULY, 1944 





Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
ules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


My idea requiring only a new sequence of numbers painted 


on the face, is simpler. Manoa. INFANTRY 
ATOR, j RY. 


Brass Hat Blues 


Being a little guy with glasses who sometimes reads 
books, I have become labeled the “staff type.” Though I 
protest my sterling qui alities ot le: ide rship and spartan ca 
pacity for absorbing punishment on field service, invari 
ably each CO spots my specs ; and tosses me into his Brain 
Trust. My head is shaped to the brasshat and my fingers 
curled to the pencil. | am a poopsheet commando. And so 
I know something about staffs. 

Staff work isn’t always a pleasant assignment. Given a 
CO with eccentricities, hesitancy about making decisions, or 
a temper, suffering can become acute. Moreover, the staff 
mirrors its commander. Remember that, you field soldiers, 
when you are inclined to rage at policies or condemn the 
staff’s attitude toward your problems. The staff serves him, 
regardless of their own opinions. 

But don’t underestimate the importance of an efficient 
staff. Good planning saves lives and furthers victory; care 
ful administration eases the life of your troops and protects 
you from battlefield disaster. An incompetent staff can 
bring defeat despite courageous and astute command. 

A wise commander develops his staff to full usefulness. 
He is particularly watchful for those subtle internal diseases 
that spread quickly in any small group of which staff polli- 
tics is the worst that can develop. 

A pampered staff tends to become soft and selfish, and 
to claim comforts beyond its share, adopt an air of superiority 
toward the line. Staff members must never be allowed to 
forget that they are servants of the troops, as well as of the 
commander. 

Friendly codpe ration between staff sections is often paid 
mere lip service. Staff groups must not become seperate 
fenced-off compartments, each ignorant of the other’s plans 
and duties, jealous of its own. At the same time, FM 101-5 
distributes staff duties equably and logically. Each staff of 
ficer should stick within these proper boundaries, and not 
grab duties properly performed by someone else. And all 
staff officers must be thought of as having equal rank. Cap- 
tain S-2 must not be bullied by Major S-3. The use of first 
names helps in avoiding this. 
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Staffs are usually overworked. Commanders should not 
pyramid tasks upon them. Bright ideas, whims, hobbies, 
casually conceived often involve hours of tedious labor. 

A staff may get too many good breaks, but may get too 
few. Commanders give their staffs equal opportunities with 
others for assignments to schools, promotions, and similar 
rewards for able service. A good staff officer should not be 
frozen in his job, and thus penalized for superior perform- 
ance of duty. K 


- eee 
The WORM Formula 


Modern usage has discarded the “1,000” in the 
ula, so that instead of RM equals 1,000W, we 


RM equals W and its variants, R equals 7 
7 i 


equals R The width of the target in yards a 


represented by W and M respectively; R, how 





W-O-R-! 


THESE LETTERS STAND F 


W = RM 








Figure 1 


represents the range not in yards but in thousands of yards. 
Thus, a range of 5,000 yards is expressed as 5, a great im- 
provement over the old clumsy method in which one di- 
vided or multiplied by four figures. If this interpretation of 
the formula is not yet in general use it is because it hasn’t 
attracted enough attention. 

A further simplification, which has been used by some, 
but is known only to a relatively small number of Infantry- 


men, is the WORM formula. The letters W-O-R-M stand 


W 
for “W over RM” or RM (figure The letters W, R 


and M stand respectively for width in yards, range in 
thousands of yards and width in mils, as in the simplified 
mil formula described above. 

When the values of two of the elements are known, that 
of the unknown may be rapidly found by substituting these 
known values for the appropriate letters in the fraction 


W 


RM? Covering the letter whose value is known and solving 


for the visible figures. The result is the value of the third, 
or unknown element. 
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iff thé tise of the ground. Ben 

We are imaginative and resourceful in planning waysfiithe 
and means of reducing enemy strong points or by-passing fMoffic 
them. But we are on the naive side when it comes to the Hysin 
execution phase. 

Surprise in war depends upon some form of secrecy, and 
secrecy for small infantry forces in the attack de pends 0 on 
proper use of the ground. The soldier trying to evade 
MPs had a good plan, but he failed to consider the inf Y 
ence of the terrain. If there had been an intervening h ! 

mask, if the ground had been wooded or if the “operation 
had taken place at night, a half mile’s distance would hav 
provided ample secrecy. With gently sloping ground 
tween “defender” and “by-passer,” with no obstacle to « 
servation and with the action taking place in broad day 
light, the attempt was doomed to failure from the start 

Let's look at another example of poor execution. During 
an infantry-battalion-in-attack problem an assault 
leader issued his attack order from a good position 
bottom of a six-foot transverse gully behind the line ot « 
parture. But when the squad moved out he let them wai 
up the slope to the front and proceed along the skyline 
single file to their designated positions in the line. 
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dom see an outfit taking pains to secure the 
ie hich will insure the success of well-laid plans. 
\ e one unfailing message of the veterans returning 
- bat is: “Do in practice what you expect to do in 
= )on't simulate anything!” When they tell you these 

re is an intenseness in their eyes and an urgency 

ices which cannot be misunderstood. It is up to 
f s to instill in their men the habit of thoroughness 
” g so that their plans in actual combat will succeed 
through efheient execution. 
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—Aaeenowo WE te prance alu UICT Cauls at- 
ention to them as the plane itself flies by. During the time 
he plane is changing direction to fly back again the air 
ofhcer continues to point out salient features of the plane 
using the chart and, of course, a public address system. 
CoLoneL, INFANTRY. 


TO? 


You are a heavy-weapons company commander. Cor- 
poral Snappy, your hottest mortar gunner, falls heir to the 
squad when Staff Sergeant Sickbook gets a CDD for pains 
in the back or something. You recommend Snappy for staff. 

/4 — of Service Company, the regimental Jimmy 

ilentine, gets the rating (for stealing a shower from the 
neers, you think). You go see the powers. You are 
litely rebuffed. You squeeze out a sergeantcy for Snappy 


by a quick trip to Personnel when you hear that Sergeant 
) 

Hourbon of the neighbors (call it C, G, or L, as you wish) 
as underlined his name once too often. Private First Class 


ren knife, next door, gets Bourbon’s job. When you 
submit Private First Class Aimingstake for corporal under 
nappy you are told that Trenchknife should get some- 
ning. You agree. It’s now all confused, isn’t it? 

Corporal Condenser, an excellent electrician but no 
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gunner, is replaced by a Wac. You get him; he is willing 
but weak. Sergeant Muzzlegland of the machine guns goes 
to the post ice house for six months DS. Condenser takes 
over the squad to the disappointment of Private Driving 
spring, the gunner. 

Who is happy? Sickbook, Slick, Muzzlegland, and the 
Wac? Yes. 

You, Captain Neighbor, Snappy, 
knife, Aimingstake, 
da wos think? 

t's the 


Bourbon, Trench 
Condenser, and Drivingspring? What 


Use the T /O. 
CapTaAIn REBUFFED 


answe re 


eather Tips 


n summer comes boiling around the corner shoot 
mercury up into the nineties and higher, it’s time 
an eye on the performance of your motor vehicles. 
fé seven tips on motor vehicle operation in hot 
. Check your PM routine against them. 


ACE BATTERIES MORE FREQUENTLY. 
hot weather batteries operate higher tempera- 
id the electrolyte “boils” or evaporates faster. Be 
20t to put too much water in battery cells because 
whble out the vents and corrode cables, terminals 
rps. 

CH THE COOLING SYSTEM. Cooling systems 
ve flushed out thoroughly. Check and replace, if 
y, the thermostat, hose connections, water pump 
belt. Use clean, soft water and, if the TM calls for 


1st preventive. 


ATE TIRES DURING THE COOL OF THE 

arly morning is the best time. Pressures will in- 

the day gets hotter and heat is generated by the 
— 15 action of sidewalls. If you check pressure durin 
the day and find it high, don’t reduce the pressure; it wil 
return to normal when the tires cool off. 


CHECK THE TIMING. Late timing of the engine will 


cause the engine to overheat. 


WATCH YOUR DRIVING HABITS. Slow speeds in 
high gear, especially on hard, cross-country or uphill pulls, 
will overheat the engine. When both the vehicle and the 
fan are operating at reduced speeds, not enough air is pulled 
through the 7 to cool it properly. If you shift to a 
lower gear the fan will speed up. Be careful too, of the 

“pinging” of the engine on hard pulls. This is always de- 
structive, but is especially bad when the motor is overheat- 
ing. 

SAND AND DUST ARE PREVALENT. During dry, 
hot months sand and dust will get into air cleaners and oil 
filters. Wash out your air cleaners more often than usual, 
and if necessary replace oil filter elements more often. 


WATCH THE TEMPERATURE GAGE. The tem- 
perature gage is the tipoff that trouble is brewing. At the 
first sign that all isn’t well find out what’s wrong and take 
care of it. 

Coronet MAINTENANCE. 
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Staffs are usually overworked. Commanders should not 
pyramid tasks upon them. Bright ideas, whims, hobbies, 
casually conceived often involve hours of tedious labor. 

A staff may get too many good breaks, but may get too 
few. Commanders give their staffs equal opportunities with 
others for assignments to schools, promotions, and similar 
rewards for able service. A good staff officer should not be 
frozen in his job, and thus penalized for superior perform- 
ance of duty. K_ 
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The WORM Formula 


Modern usage has discarded the “1,000” in the mil form- 
ula, so that instead of RM equals 1,000W, we now have 


RM equals W and its variants, R equals and M 


, M 
equals R° The width of the target in yards and mils is 


represented by W and M respectively; R, however, now 





W-O-R-M 


THESE LETTERS STAND FOR 


W = RM 











Figure 1 


represents the range not in yards but in thousands of yards. 
Thus. a range of 5,000 yards is expressed as 5, a great im- 
provement over the old’ clumsy method in which one di- 
vided or multiplied by four figures. If this interpretation of 
the formula is not yet in general use it is because it hasn’t 
attracted enough attention. 

A further simplification, which has been used by some, 
but is known only to a relatively small number of Infantry- 


men, is the WORM formula. The letters W-O-R-M stand 
W 
for “W over RM” or RM (figure 1). The letters W, R 


and M stand respectively for width in yards, range in 
thousands of yards and width in mils, as in the simplified 
mil formula described above. 

When the values of two of the elements are known, that 
of the unknown may be rapidly found by substituting these 
known values for the appropriate letters in the fraction 
W 
RM’ covering the letter whose value is known and solving 
for the visible figures. The result is the value of the third, 
or unknown element. 








pe 
RM 











Figure 2 


An example appears in figure 2. With a target 


10 yards, a range of 5,000 yards Cor 5) and an unknown 
target width in mils, the known values 10 and 5 are sub 
stituted respectively for W and R. Covering M with the 
finger and solving the visible fraction gives an immediat 
result of 2, the value of M. 

This variation of the mil formula can be learned in five 


minutes. It saves valuable time, reduces the error percentag 
and is a further step toward that simplification of military 
procedure for which the need becomes every day mor 


apparent. CoLoneL Simp. 


ie ees 
Surprise and the Ground 


A man in our regiment had been AWOL in town and 
knew that if he made an orthodox re-entry into camp the 
MPs would stop him at the gate. So he had the cab driver 
let him out a good half mile from the gate and planned to 
by-pass the “enemy” resistance. One of the MPs acting as 
the “mobile reserve” moved out and intercepted the man 
while the other MP remained in position to “cover” the 

main avenue of approach.” 

This little incident isn’t as trivial as it sounds. Apart 
from any humor in it, it is a typical example of a common 
failure in the American soldier's applied tactics, especially 
in the use of the ground. 

We are imaginative and resourceful in planning ways 
and means of reducing enemy strong points or by-passing 
them. But we are on the naive side when it comes to the 
execution phase. 

Surprise in war depends upon some form of secrecy, and 
secrecy for small infantry forces in the attack depends on 
proper use of the ground. The soldier trying to evade t 
MPs had a good plan, but he failed to consider the infh 
ence of the terrain. If there had been an intervening hill 
mask, if the ground had been wooded or if the “operation’ 
had taken place at night, a half mile’s distance would ha ve 
provided ample secrecy. With gently sloping ground bx 
tween “defender” and “by-passer,” with no obstacle to ol 
servation and with the action taking place in br ad day- 
light, the attempt was doomed to failure from the start 


Let’s look at another example of poor execution During 


an infantry-battalion-in-attack problem an_ assault squad 
leader issued his attack order from a good position at the 
bottom of a six-foot transverse gully behind the line of ce 
parture. But when the squad moved out he let them wal 
up the slope to the front and proceed along the skyline 
single file to their designated positions in the line. 
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\\ m see an outfit taking pains to secure the 
— ch will insure the success of well-laid plans. 
And 1 one unfailing message of the veterans returning 
it is: “Do in practice what you expect to do in 
n't simulate anything!” W hen they tell you these 

is an intenseness in their eyes and an urgency 
ices which cannot be misunderstood. It is up to 
to instill in their men the habit of thoroughness 
so that their plans in actual combat will succeed 
hcient execution. 

LrEUTENANT COLONEL. 
— - 
More Identification 


Ten thousand men at a re- 
nt training center learned air identification the ob- 
seeing the plane in flight and studying its 
tics from a large chart pl: cod in front of them. 


[Th cture tells the story. 





Using the chart the air intelligence officer points out the 
outstanding characteristics of the plane and then calls at- 
tention to them as the plane itself flies by. During the time 
sthe plane is changing direction to fly back again the air 
ofhcer continues to point out salient features of the plane 
using the chart and, of course, a public address system. 
CoLoneEL, INFANTRY. 


T/O? 


You are a heavy-weapons company commander. Cor- 
poral Snappy, your hottest mortar gunner, falls heir to the 
squad when Staff Sergeant Sickbook gets a CDD for pains 
in the back or something. You recommend Snappy for staff. 

4+ Slick of Service Company, the regimental Jimmy 
‘alentine, gets the rating (for stealing a shower from the 


engineers, you think). You go see the powers. You are 


: ite ly I 


ebuffed. You squeeze out a sergeantcy for Snappy 
DY a qu 


ck trip to Personnel when you hear that Sergeant 
of the neighbors (call it C, G, or L, as you wish) 
erlined his name once too often. Private First Class 
tencl iif next door, gets Bourbon’s job. When you 


Bourb 
as und 


submit Private First Class Aimingstake for corporal under 
Bnappy u are told that Trenchknife should get some- 
hing. You ; 1gree. It’s now all confused, isn’t it? 

Corporal Condenser, an excellent electrician but no 
ULY, 1944 


gunner, is replaced by a Wac. You get him; he is willing 
but weak. Sergeant Muzzlegland of the machine guns goes 
to the post ice house for six months DS. Condenser takes 
over the squad to the disappointment of Private Driving- 
spring, the gunner. 

Who is happy? Sickbook, Slick, Muzzlegland, and the 


Wac? Yes. 
You, Captain Neighbor, Snappy, Bourbon, Trench 
knife, Aimingstake, Condenser, and Drivingspring? What 


do you think? 
What's the Use the T O. 


CapTaiIn REBUFFED 


answer? 


Hot-Weather Tips 


When summer comes boiling around the corner shoot 
ing the mercury up into the nineties and higher, it’s time 
to ‘keep an eye on the performance of your motor vehicles. 
Here are seven tips on motor vehicle operation in hot 
weather. Check your PM routine against them. 


SERVICE BATTERIES MORE FREQUENTLY. 
During hot weather batteries operate at higher tempera- 
tures and the electrolyte “boils” or evaporates faster. Be 
careful not to put too much water in battery cells because 
it may bubble out the vents and corrode cables, terminals 
and clamps. 


WATCH THE COOLING SYSTEM. Cooling systems 
should be flushed out thoroughly. Check and replace, if 
necessary, the thermostat, hose connections, water pum 
and fan belt. Use clean, soft water and, if the TM calls for 


it, add rust preventive. 


INFLATE TIRES DURING THE COOL OF THE 
DAY. Early morning is the best time. Pressures will in- 
crease as the day gets hotter and heat is generated by the 
flexing action of sidewalls. If you check pressure durin 
the day and find it high, don’t reduce the pressure; it wil 
return to normal when the tires cool off. 


CHECK THE TIMING. Late timing of the engine will 


cause the engine to overheat. 


WATCH YOUR DRIVING HABITS. Slow speeds in 
high gear, especially on hard, cross-country or uphill pulls, 
will overheat the engine. When both the vehicle and the 
fan are operating at reduced speeds, not enough air is pulled 
through the radiator to cool it properly. If you shift to a 
lower gear the fan will speed up. Be careful too, of the 

“pinging” of the engine on hard pulls. This is always de- 
structive, but is especially bad when the motor is overheat- 
ing. 

SAND AND DUST ARE PREVALENT. During dry, 
hot months sand and dust will get into air cleaners and oil 
filters. Wash out your air cleaners more often than usual, 
and if necessary replace oil filter elements more often. 


WATCH THE TEMPERATURE GAGE. The tem- 
perature gage is the tipoff that trouble is brewing. At the 
first sign that all isn’t well find out what’s wrong and take 
care of it. 


Cotonet MAINTENANCE. 
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Noncoms and Leadership The battalion, regimental, and division command 
train themselves in getting the most out of the less plan 


Leadership is the art of handling men, of getting men to system. It is a big temptation, in supervising ins 





move in a concerted fashion toward a common goal under to rush from place to place without stopping long a 
miedonel dice: lens. Maseten kcal. ea. 6 fies at any one spot to see what is really going on. Its , big 
battle demands great depen’ ganna as guat-el temptation becanse thane are so. many Sings erste ard sack n 
a a j an enormous amount of ground to cover. A commander n 
small wis. a will often find himself rushing like a mad man from rea tg r 
We a officers to lead but take “ for granted that area and spending not more than five minutes at a place. At . 
noncoms will learn to lead. The qualities of leadership— se 


the end of the day his jeep may show anything from | 00 tp 


200 miles on its speedometer. He will be furiously actiye 


centralized direction, and it is not in the realm of the com- 
{ 
| courage, loyalty, self-confidence, initiative, decision, dig- 





on when, actually, they don’t have the remotest idea of th 
quality of the training they see. When a commander visits 
any training he simply must stay long enough to get a thor 
ough idea of what's going on, and to check the lesson p}, 
and its execution, and in particular to check the quality of 
the instruction. 

Lesson plans must be required for every phase of train 


| nity, ee expression, understanding but will have accomplished precisely nothing. Some evep 
. Nc kei. , ea 4 ? oe i, ap ae go wildly from place to place all day and half the night and 2 
oF COSY MOET SS QOEN HERGET. 20 PALAPENE, SOME Toome convinced thet they know everything that is going " 
are born leaders, some acquire leadership, and some have ; 
: 


leadership thrust upon them. If this is true, we can make 
) progress by properly training more leaders. Through 
training we can have noncoms who understand and practice 
the difficult art of leadership. 

What we really need is formal, systematic leadership 
training through compulsory schools in every division. 
This training should be above and beyond routine battle 
drill with a simple follow-up system of critique. The right 
kind of training will produce better cadres, more leader- 
) ship material, and a reserve of NCOs able to handle men 
in a war in which every soldier in charge of the smallest 





tr 





ing. They are the one means of insuring that time is not 
wasted, especially in putting on field problems of any type. 

We pay lip service to such devices but many outfits 
seldom observe them in practice. They unquestionably pay 
rich dividends if used. 


th 








. , “ ° . > - re’ 
>» c » S - y S ¢ , S , > c 
| | detail of men mu t “carry in his haversack the baton of high Pieter Prax hi 
; 4 command. 
, | SERGEANT IN SIGILY. e én : 
Endurance | 


Here is something I learned by accident which I'd like 
Lesson Plans to pass on to others. On a recent training problem through 
a combination of conditions, our regiment went for nearly 





The greatest failure in training instruction by officers and 








. . ae ¢ 190 davs 2 ights wi » one hot meal and a sand- 
noncoms is lack of preparation. All of us think we know our ye days eg han. eae — . op shirt ait 
Pie , ‘ic 10. s time the ou id thirty miles on i, 
profession so well that we don’t have to prepare for routine ©" °F ce dhe yes paca Rap ye 
subjects. But the way this works out in practice is that the foot much of it through knee-deep mud in a pouring rain 
noncom or the officer simply gives instruction in those The whole outfit forded a number of streams, some of them sD 
, ‘ ' eer ck-dee r he shelte cause their rolls & 
parts of the subject he does know well but neglects or neck-deep. They had no shelter tents because thé a 
glosses over the parts he actually doesn’t know ; were not brought up. Those that managed to sleep got no Mibiet 
we. “~ iy Me : > than 2 10. SII 
The manual Military Training CFM 21-5) and the train- 9 than an hour or tw¢ t 


The march casualties were almost negligible and the 
spirit of the men was magnificent. The only bitches of 
consequence appeared to have started in some other outfit 
At the end of the problem the men were extremely prouc Bc 


ing film of the same title tell and show exactly what is to 
be done in giving instruction. But without constant super- 
vision and check these things are never done. So in our 
regiment we require a written lesson plan for every period 





of instruction no matter how long or how short. The plans of themselves and the ee was highly on : 
must be submitted at least forty-eight hours in advance. But the ig wees — be py,’ a e ‘e . 
Enough copies are made for the instructor himself to keep he did not have 7” a ‘ 4 ee es cy r . ‘ 
| one, and the company and battalion commanders each to pened the idea seemed to be pretty general that if by an 


chance they missed a meal their officers would be tried 
Others seemed to think that if a meal was not forthcoming 
when it was supposed to they simply stayed wher they 
were until the chow arrived. 

All in all I consider this experience the healthiest ¢ umned 
thing that has ever happened to the outfit. It built up the 
confidence of all who took part in it and the tough going 


have one. When the regimental and battalion commanders 
inspect training they always call upon the officer or noncom 
| conducting the training to present his lesson plan. 

| When this system is first put into effect, there will be a 
| lot of bitching about it and a lot of slipshod plans will be 
submitted. But it soon becomes a matter of course. After a 
few months of insistence upon proper plans, the results are 














| i vheels » leaders 
) likely to amaze any commander. The system will double the both on foot and on wheels, brought out the true leac 
| value of training in any outfit. CapTaIn STRONGMAN. 
| q 
| . 
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WT icEUTENANT DONALD G. TAGGART, Infantry 


.NT COLONEL JOSEPH S. BARNETT, jrR., has been a 
- of the ORC and the National Guard for more 
wenty years. He was a battalion commander in 
she 26th Division in Italy until wounded and returned 
ti’ country. oe 
NANT L. R. BARNHILL is on duty at the Tank De- 
- School and has contributed a number of inter- 
with returning soldiers to The InFanrry Journat. 


(EUTENANT COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH, a regular con- 
or to The InFanrry Journat, is on duty in the 
[ heater. 


tribut 
CBI 
\EUTENANT COLONEL A. 0. CONNOR, Infantry, was with 
the 3d Division on the Anzio beachhead. 


"eee 


APTAIN N. L. DRUMMOND, Field Artillery, is now on duty 
with the Historical Section of the War Department. A 
reserve officer, he was called to active duty in 1940 from 
his newspaper job in New York State. He was on Attu 
as an artillery observer and later made the landing on 
Kiska. ve 
ik: 
\fter several months in Italy, w. F. SHADEL, correspondent 
for The INFantry JourNnat and The American Rifle- 
man, is now in England. 


, is with the 3d 
Division in Italy. 


‘os 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL GEORGE 0. VAN ORDEN, a Marine 


since 1928, has been on duty in the Southwest Pacific. 


}IEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM P. YARBOROUGH, Infantry, 


comes from an Army family. He entered the Military 
Academy after a year’s service in the old Ist Tank Regi- 
ment of the Regular Army and was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1936. During the critical months on the 
Anzio beachhead he commanded an Infantry battalion. 


ke: 


PRIVATE FREDERICH C. ZORN is a member of an Engineer 
outht 





Picture Credits 
\cme—12, 13, 14, bottom 16, 17, top 18, lower 
18, bottom 19, 30, 34; European—top 16, 
ver right 18, top 19, 22; International—28; 
Signal Corps—15, 20, 25, 37, 41, 42, 43, 63; 
lL eatherneck—40. 
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Foreign Language Aids 


Prepared by 
FRANK HENIUS 


German Dictionary for the Soldier 


A sound-written dictionary prepared especially for the 
American soldier. English to German and German 
to English. 12,000 words. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Italian Dictionary for the Soldier 


Another sound-written dictionary. It consists of 12,- 
000 words. English to Italian and Italian to English. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Italian Sentence Book for the 


Soldier 


This book contains the ordinary phrases and sentences 
used by the soldier and explains Italian grammar. 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 





The Officer’s Guide 


If you can afford only one military book, this should 
be the one. It not only explains the basic things that 
every officer should know, it also keeps you up to date 
on all the numerous changes that affect the officer 
and his duties. 


$2.50 


Company Administration 
and Personnel Records 
By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


The one question owners of this book ask is, “How 
does he do it?”’ Colonel Virtue leads you by the hand 
through the complicated maze of administrative de- 
tail. Always considered an administrative “must,” 
in busy wartime, it saves hours and prevents errors. 


Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer.will find that with com- 
mon sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can 
operate a smooth-running, good-feeding. economical 
mess. Menus, accounting, administration—they’re all 
here. 


Cloth $2.00 


Paper 1.50 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry -Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


British View of the Luftwaffe 


PHE 


Faber, 


LUFTWAFFE. By C. G. 
1944. 251 Pages; $2.50. 


Grey. London: Faber & 


This is a provocative but disappointing book. Mr. Grey, 
formerly editor of the British Aeroplane, is a colorful and con 
He has had many 
journalistic arguments with real or imaginary adversaries. Even 
now the mere word “helicopter” in connection with the future 
of flying brings him rushing into print. A book by Mr. Grey is, 


troversial figure in the aeronautical world. 


therefore, generally exciting. 

Few writers have had better opportunity to study the Luft 
waffe than Mr. Grey. His magazine has long carried the most 
intelligent discussion of the German air force in English. He 
made a number of visits to Germany in the years while the 
Luftwaffe was building and met many of its leaders. Yet he 
has not produced a really important book on that air force. 
Long-time readers of the Aeroplane will probably share the im- 
pression that this book is a quickie, and that he did not take 
the time to put into it the best material his own magazine has 
printed on the German air force the past two or three years. 

Mr. Grey is at his best when dealing with the machines 
and organization of the Luftwaffe. His purpose was to tell the 
story of the beginning of German aviation, to show what the 
German flying troops did in the last war, to trace the develop 
ment of the Luftwaffe, and finally, to analyze what the Luft 
waffe has done in the present war. It is in the last purpose 
that Mr. Grey falls short of expectations. 

The only really fresh view he offers on German air doctrine 
is in his examination of why Germany produced so many Ju-52 
transport planes and Ju-87 dive bombers, long after these 
types had been rendered obsolescent by technical developments. 
He thinks it was because the German High Command looked 
upon the transporting of troops and supplies by air and on 
dive bombing as the most important functions of the air arm. 
He also feels that the Germans have little appreciation of the 
significance of naval aviation. He dismisses German naval 
aviation in less than one page. 

Though he finds that the Germans have shown little 
imagination in exploiting the full potentialities of air power, 
he holds a high opinion of their technical skill and fighting 
spirit. “Any attempt to minimize the fighting powers of the 
Germans,” he writes, “is merely an insult to those gallant Brit- 
ish and American (and [iussian) services who have had such 
a terribly difficult job to beat them.” 
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Not many soldiers will second Mr. Grey’s analysi 
place and function of air power in the present war. “Ihe Air 
Arm,” he says, “is the striking force, the Anny is the holding 
force, and the Navy is the transport force.” I wonder what the 
leaders of the Red Army (which has done more to defeat Ger 
many than any other single force to date) would think « 
formula. Certainly the troops and ofhcers of General ; 
hower’s command Cor any other on a fighting front 
exactly regard themselves as a “holding force.” 

On one point the author gives us some new and rather im 
portant information. He shows that, contrary to common\ 
held opinion, the RAF fighter force was by no means exhausted 
at the end of the Battle of Britain. Of the three principal fighter 
groups more or less continuously engaged (Groups No. 10, |! 
12), only Group No. 11 was used at full strength. “All the 
time,” he writes, “there was a mass of fighter squadrons reach 
ing from the Thames right up to the North of Scotland waiting 
for a chance to attack German bombers.” This disposes of the 
legend that at the end of the German blitz the RAF was re 
duced to a mere handful of Spitfires and Hurricanes.—D. \ 
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Global Maps 


ATLAS OF GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY. By Erwin Raisz 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 64 Pages; Illustr ited 
$3.50. 


This is perhaps the most useful of the recent atlases wi 


endeavor to present the surface of the globe as it actually is 
It has special merit in the fact that its maps are beautifull) 
clear. The data on them is nowhere muddled in the design 
or the printing, and the necessary essentials of astronomy and 
global geography are presented with the utmost clarity. 
Though Atlas of Global Geography does contain m\ 


rich 


Kb 


adult reader will already know about, it forms a very complet: 
review for him, helping him to refresh his mind and fitting " 
the new global aspects of old facts. It is also excellent as a wa! 


atlas. It may not contain maps of every tiny foreign village 
it does have, in the simplest and most graphic form, dat 

whole world which helps us to understand the broadest aspect 
of the war and of the problems of the future. The maps a 
also beautifully made but their special value lies the! 
clearness. In several respects the methods of placing data 0 
the maps are new. The contrasting yellow, black, white. re¢ 
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Atlas of Global Geography is a most useful book 
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Authentic Stuff 


rl )OK OF THE NAVY. Selected by W. Adolphe Rob- 
nd Lowell Brentano. New York: Doubleday Doran 
pany, Inc., 1944. 302 Pages; $3.00. 


Book of the Navy contains eighty-five stories, songs and 
” rom American naval history, running all the way from 
se ns from John Paul Jones to those from writers about 


battles. It contains some of the best things on the 
United States Navy and some things that long needed rescuing 
from out-of-print volumes. There are, for example, four selec- 
tions from Reports and Writings of John Paul Jones, and de- 
scriptions from official reports and other sources written by 
— 1, Decatur, Hull, Oliver Hazard Perry, Porter, Farragut, 
Semmes, Schley, Dewey, Peary, and Byrd. Thus The Book of 


the vy has the feel of authentic narrative by the men who 
did it an all the most famous naval fights are included and 
a few—though not enough—of the best known chanteys and 
poems celebrating the Navy. 

It is a book that deserves the widest distribution not only in 
the Navy but in the other services because it shows better than 
iny formal history could the past accomplishments of the 


Navy 


= 


BP eres: wis 
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Survival at Sea 


THE RAFT BOOK. By Harold Gatty. New York: George 
Grady Press, 1943. 152 Pages¢ Color Illustrations; Star 
Chart; Navigation Tables; Ocean Chart; Time Distance 


Scale; $3.25. 


Here in a book of handy size, plus two very clear sheets of 
harts and tables, Harold Gatty has put the knowledge essential 
to navigation at sea. The first few paragraphs of the introduc- 
tion state most clearly what the book contains: 
[his book has been written for those who, without previous 
xperience in navigation and without navigating instruments, 


find themselves in small craft in the open sea, and who have 


to make their way to land. 

lhe methods contained in this book include the simple and 
effective means that enabled primitive peoples to travel across 
the ocean as well as other ways that have been devised at the 
present time to fit your particular problem 

\lr. Gatty not only gives concise means of navigation, but 


= covers such additional helps as migratory birds, migration of 


ar ts, land sighting birds, and land indication from seabirds; 
and similar things about fish, the scent of land, sounds from 
land, the sky as an indicator of land, and finding directions 
from the prevailing winds, waves, and swells. There are also 
sections On Ocean currents and the color of the sea, and winds 
temperatures, and directions from the stars, moon, and 


[he book contains the statement that “a concentrated and 
rproof edition, enclosed in a waterproof envelope, is being 


published for actual installation in rafts and lifeboats. This 
edition will only be available to Government agencies.” The 
edition being reviewed contains the same material, however, 
and is appropriate for study purposes—and for the reader who 


‘ly curious to know how to navigate in an open boat. 
‘ir. Gatty was the navigator for the Post-Gatty round-the- 
world-Hight in 1931. Accurate, compactly presented, useful 
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New Books and Manuals 
of the Month 


* 


Seven new Fighting Forces books are ready 
for distribution, each chosen because it has some- 
Three 
of the seven books are directly related to military 
training, and two of the three are based on the 
Army's growing series of graphic portfolios 
These two are Defense Against Chemical War 
and Combat First Aid. The third, So You're 
Going Overseas, by Captain Stockbridge H 
Barker, is a handbook for soldiers of all ranks 
and gives valuable tips on what's expected 


thing to say of value to a reading soldier. 


you when you are alerted for overseas duty, 
either as a member of a unit or as a casual 

The British Navy Air Arm by Captain Owen 
D. Rutter is the story of the part the fleet air arm 
has played in Britain's war since 1939. It is a 
factually accurate and engrossing account. 

The three remaining Fighting Forces books 
are all restricted to members of the armed forces, 
because regular trade editions of the books are 
available to civilians. First on the list is Our 
Enemy Japan by Wilfrid Fleisher. Mr. Fleisher 
lived for many years in Japan and knows well 
how the Nipponese planned for war and what 
their war potential Much the 
said for William Ebenstein’s The 


same can be 

Nazi State 
It is a factual account of the organization of the 
Nazi government from top to bottom. 

The last of these new additions to the Fight 
ing Forces series falls into an altogether different 
category. Freedom Speaks is an anthology, and 
a highly valuable one, of thousands of expres 
sions on the meaning of freedom since the be gin 
ning of recorded history. 

One new military book has been added this 
month, and it is one which will attract the atten 
tion of every reading soldier, and especially th: 
soldier whose primary interests are in tactics 
Probably we have all heard about General Rom 
mel’s Infantry Attacks, which was written sev 
eral years ago and is based on World War I ex 
periences. This newly-translated edition is of 
significant interest right now with Rommel in a 
The book has had 
wide use in small-unit instruction in the ¢ 
Army. 


high command in Europe. 


yerman 
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Cloth $2.00 


Target: Germany 


Paper 1.00 


An illustrated account of the Eighth Air Force 
in action. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 


One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 








Identification $2.00 
The most comprehensive of all military identifica- 
tion books. 

You Must Be Fit Cloth $1.00 

Paper .50 





The WAC official physical-training program. 
Men at War 


Edited by Ernest Hemingway 
Eleven hundred pages of the best military writing. 


$5.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants Each volume 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 


Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 





As You Were $1.00 


Edited by Alexander Woollcott 


A portable library for members of the Armed 
Forces only. 





( ‘ourt-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





Flying Health $2.00 


By Dr. M. Martyn Kafka 
The health problems of flying men. 





The Infantry Journal 


T be Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 


knowledge of this kind contributes especially to the 


luct 
of loss of life and of suffering from hardships in tim: > 


C War 
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French Air Force in 1940 


TRIUMPH OF TREASON. By Pierre Cot. New You 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 1944. 432 Pages; $3.5 
This is a striking condemnation of the Pétain-Laval-\\ eygang 

school of defeatists and collaborationists Cas well as a vindicg 

tion of his own activities) by Pierre Cot, French Minister of 

Aviation from 1936-38. 


The author sees three principal causes for France's defeat 


in 1940. They were (1) the failure of collective security 
(2) the weakness of the French Army, including the intel 
lectual inferiority of the French General Staff (3) the mom 
disunity of the nation. From a military point of view most 
interesting material in the book is in the revelations of the 
Riom trial. Not all the testimony of French officers was r ported 


in the American press. At that time interest in the cause for 
the French collapse had dwindled and new phases o! 
claimed the public’s attention. 

The author says that out of 3,500 French tanks only 2,00 
were actually used against the Germans; out of 4,238 planes 
Cof which 1,739 were first line) in Metropolitan France, only 
1,125 were actually used in combat. These figures are exclusive 
of the 1,800 planes in North Africa. In other words, he insists 
that France went down to defeat using only 55 per cent of her 
tanks, 45 per cent of her first line planes, and 45 per cent of 
her antitank guns. 

The author also attempts to show that the Popular Fron 
produced all of the weapons France was capable of producing 
and in many cases more than the army asked for. His main 
thesis is that France was betrayed by a small clique of collabor: 
tionists and traitors. He is particularly outspoken about the mi: 
use of French air power in 1940 saying: 

“French air power was not beaten; it never fought. Half of 
its formations remained far from the scene of battle. . The 
French Air Force lost in the service of France 757 aircraft, of 
which a small percentage was destroyed in combat! The per 
centage of losses in men was still more insignificant. In peac 
time the Air Force had 2,000 officers, 40,000 noncommissioned 
officers and troops whose ranks were swelled by a larger number 
of reserves after mobilization. The losses were 117 dead, !9! 
wounded, and 371 missing. . . . One must seek far in militar 
history for an army whose leaders ordered it to cease firi 
under such conditions.”—D. V. 


1 War 
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The Moon or Mars First? 


ROCKETS: Tue Furure or Travet Beyvonp THE Sraato 
sPHERE. By Willy Ley. New York: Viking Press, 1%4 
287 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


This book contains a description of what people have don 
and thought about rockets from the time, several centuries ag 
when the rocket was invented, up to now. Mr. Ley contributes 
some thought of his own on the future uses of the rocket, d 
cussing the space ship seriously, after noting what others have 
said about it—and whether the Buck Rogers type of travel now 
seems possible from a scientific viewpoint; and in conclusion 
briefly figuring whether the space ship could be expected ' 
bring financial returns. 

Mr. Ley thinks that it could, because the use of th 
ship would bring new knowledge; and it is new discoveries 
“the discoveries of pure research,” which are “the most valu 
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of any industry.” We are bound to make discoveries 

ng space outside the earth, and “it is not impossible 

sle one of them will pay for everything.” 

p BOM moment of history, however, the man who 

oil about rockets may be more interested in their 
military possibilities. The book contains a brief 

: of the advantages and disadvantages ofthe rocker 

d hell as artillery projectiles. 

| ‘s contains several chapters on the development of 

ind experiments on rockets, the most interesting of 


ho 
whi the one on the German experiments during the early 
thi n which the author himself took daily part. The book 
ys a whole, however, is as essential to understanding of the 
mi rocket as to understanding any other kind. 

\t the same time, the book is not a complete mathematical 
and technical study of the rocket. Mr. Ley is unusually suc- 
cessful in simplifying the scientific language and the mathe- 
matics which are necessary to his discussion. You need no 


understanding of higher mathematics to follow him. The 
writing in general is fully up to the interest of his other books 
and articles in which he has consistently presented complicated 
matters in a way through which those unfamiliar with their 
general principles could easily comprehend them. 

The author also includes an extensive bibliography of works 
on rockets, their application and theory. 

The rocket is assuming importance in war; but nearly every 
newspaper in the United States devotes daily space to the 
imaginary adventures of those who travel in rocket ships or 
similar means of conveyance, and we already take the idea of 
the space ship half seriously. It is therefore a good idea to 
see what there really is in it, and Mr. Ley gives us a highly 
interesting chance to do so in this book. 


7 7 7 
Demobilization—1918 


By James R. Mock 
and Evangeline Thurber. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1944. 257 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


This is a most valuable book for all concerned with the 
activity of demobilization at the end of this present war. Re 
port on Demobilization is, of course, a complete study of what 
hap pened at the end of the First World War when the Army 
had the job of sending nearly four million men back to their 
homes. There were some very big hitches in that performance, 
all of them due to the lack of planning. The authors 
fee] somewhat encouraged about the amount of thought being 
given currently to the demobilization and postwar problems, 
but they also think that much of the planning has been highly 
sgeneral and that “there is a growing tendency to have gen- 
eralized thinking and general terms become ends in them- 


nea! ly 


selve They further think that the planners have in some 
ways made a man of straw out of the war. They saddle it with 
n f the long-prevalent evils of mankind, and hope that 
by winning the struggle they can get rid of those evils. 


ey find lack of organization, working at cross purposes, and 
luplication of effort. 
\fter the intelligent summarizing and discussion contained 


in the rest of the book, it is surprising to find that these authors 
ave hardly anything to say about the future of the armed serv- 


ce thout some consideration of which the discussion of 
Her zation is incomplete. Certainly they needed to cover 
his matter at least in general terms. This omission, however, 
akes very little from the value of the book which mainly lies 
D it rd of demobilization difficulties of the last war. 
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Tarawa 


$2.00 
By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 


Pacific Partner 


By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 


The Conquest of North Africa 
By Alexander G. Clifford 
The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. 


$2.50 


$3.00 


$3.00 


Here Is Your War 
By Ernie Pyle 
Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 


By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific 
By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 


Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 
By Jack Belden 


The Burma campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines $3.00 
By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 
Colonel Romulo saw it all. 


America’s Navy In World War Il 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 


$3.00 


$3.75 


The Flying Tigers $1.00 
By Russell Whelan 
The epic of General Chennault’s fighting flyers. 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo $2.00 
By Captain Ted Lawson Cloth Edition 
General Jimmy Doolittle’s famous flight. 


Assignment to Nowhere $2.75 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian campaign. 
Burma Surgeon $3.00 


By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma campaign. 
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P s B | The Airplane 
enguin 00 THE WAR PLANE AND HOW IT WORKS. By aptain 
Burr W. Leyson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Compan 
Inc., 1943. 224 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 
Full Length, 25-cent books 
| atti BOMBERS. By Keith Ayling. New York: Thomas Y. Cro, 
Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. ell Company, 1944. 194 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.5 s\ 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, STICK AND RUDDER. By Wolfgang Langewiesche. Ney 
| modern books is in the York: Whittlesey House, 1944. 389 Pages; Index: Illy 
| trated; $3.75. 
| BOOK LIST WINGS AFTER WAR. By S. Paul Johnston. New York 
| in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. an Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1944. 129 Pages; Illustrated. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each Captain Leyson, who has written a number of other books 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each on the airplane and its uses in war, gives us here in his cus ut 
| $i ob teats antes: 290 tach tomary clear and simple style a brief description of how plane L i 
_— fly and how their power systems drive them. Many _ Clear = 
drawings and photographs are included and there is hardly any 


| (Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies gg 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) mathematics in the text. 
| In Bombers the author begins with 1912 and carries the his 


tory of the bomber up to the present date, mainly by the 

s description of successive developments and war uses of the big 
Binders plane. There is a brief chapter on Russian bombers and nig 
another of some length on Axis bombers. un 

' Stick and Rudder is announced as “the first exact analysis 

for Field Manuals of the art of flying ever attempted.” It is written in very simple 
language and takes each problem of flying in succession, en 

deavoring to explain it with as little use of ‘scientific an 1 flying 





: om -_ : : ‘ ci th 

; i Tough Strong Durable jargon as ; possible. It is the author’s idea that you can leam to 
| fly a lot easier if you know exactly how an airplane flies be sa 
Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the extra fore you begin. He has, therefore, tried with considerab le suc W 
Vc 


cess, to put the complicated and highly technical matters of 


binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets of Field odie , 
aerodynamics into plain language. 


| ) 
/ est 
| ptanwals. Wings After War describes, among other things, the sizes of is 
postwar planes and whether we shall all be riding to work ~ 
$1.50 each each day after backing the helicopter out of the garage. (He ne 

thinks this time is some distance off, but that it is sure to come : 

Discount for 10 or more 10 per cent. Mr. Johnston, author of the excellent Horizons Unlimited & ind 


writes just as fascinatingly in this present discussion 


Military Service Publishing Reco, sal 


Air Fighting 
Company Books SKYWAYS TO BERLIN. By Major John M. Redding ané 


Captain Harold Leyshon. New York: The Bobbs-Meril § TH 
Company, 1943. 290 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. ( 


INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH. By Michael Stern. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1944. 237 Pages ; 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- $2.75. ? on 
pany Administration, and Napoleon and Modern Warfare are — 4 . Cor 
| listed in the pages of this magazine and in the BOMBERS ACROSS. By Captain Edgar J. — oe: - 
: York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1944. 178 Pages tary 
. BOOK LIST Illustrated; $2.50. 
) The first of these contains a foreword by Lieutenant Gen ij. 
! in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. eral Ira C. Eaker, who explains how the book was written b 
| the authors on their own time, and not for profit but be: use He 
| of the admiration in which they held the fighting men of t = 

| Air Forces. In racy language the story of First Wing is tol’. 
The In fant ry J ourn al with a good deal of clear explanation ‘of its fighting methods . 
| es Into the Jaws of Death tells of the flyers on the other side 0! pov 
| The Infantry Association's the world in similar manner, with many an air battle wi Bg p,. 
Magazine for Fighting Men Jap Zeros described. There is much less description o! tec? B®, ., 


: 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. nique in this book. Bombers Across is a description of th [rans Pre 
' 70 INFANTRY JOURNAL wu 











erry Command. All three books are personalized ac 
ning many individual American air fighters. 


aptain 
ipany 4 7 Pi 
( Prayers For Fighting Men 
TOw 
5 5 RS’ AND SAILORS’ PRAYER BOOK. Edited by 
( \lygatt and Chaplain Henry Darlington. New York: 
New A. Knopf, 1944. 126 Pages; $1.00. 
- pocket-sized devotional collection, which consists of 
oI [rom many sources, among them our highest com- 
York ma will give aid and comfort to men in uniform who 
trated: ma\ k in the valley of the shadow of death. Some of the 
were written especially for this book. 
books Ma words are from the prayer contributed by Major 
ne General Terry Allen: “But there are other battles ahead and 
Ess | feel more than ever the need of being close to Thee. How 
rous the task that awaits me, may I fulfill my duty 
clear - . ° < ‘ hb 
Diane faithfully. Give me strength to lead and inspire my soldiers 
laring and courage. 
e his | like best the prayer contributed by General Eisenhower. 


oe He says that it is not his own but a prayer he once heard a 
" ) 


é bi company commander repeating to his men “on a wet, cold 
rs and Ma night just before starting the march to the front lines.” This is 
tne prayer: 

=e Almighty God, we are about to be committed toa task from 
el which some of us will not return. We go willingly to this 

al hazard us adventure because we believe that those concepts of 
| fivino ae Cuan dignity, right and justice, that Your Son expounded to 
earn to Man tne world, and which are respected in the government of our 
lies he. ge Deloved country, are in peril of extinction from the earth. We 
aie ue Te idy to sacrifice ourselves to our country and our God. 
as We do not ask, individually, for our safe return. But we earn 
Sestly pray that You will help each of us to do his full duty, 

— permit none of us to fail a comrade in the fight. Above all, 


work (4 Sustain us in our conviction in the justice and righteousness of 

0 or BS £ 

4 uur cause so that we may rise above all terror of the enemy and 

- c , o Pg ° oA ° 

come to You, if called, in the humble pride of the good soldier 
are 8 

lionited ind in the certainty of your infinite mercy. Amen. 

niin These are new prayers. There are many old ones in the 
P 4 ¢ 

k too, and some prayers that men have said for centuries. 
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The President as Commander 


| THE USE OF PRESIDENTIAL POWER, 1789-1943. By 
George Fort Milton. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 
1944. 349 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


ing and 


S Mernil 


} New 
Pages \lr. Milton has written a fascinating historical study based 
on the Constitutional powers of the President. Since, by the 
Constitution, the President is Commander in Chief of the 
. New \rmy and Navy, his book has an especial interest for the mili 
} Pages tary reader 
lt is not merely the passages on the use of presidential 
at Con MOO dealing with the manner in which the different Presi- 
._y fae cents have exercised their military power that is of interest to 
“pile military readers; the other powers of the President have often 
wr closely touched, in their exercise, upon the armed services. 
a s necessary, of course, to see the specific military picture 
_")) jm its correct perspective against the whole presidential story. 
woe i'r. Milton includes an analysis of the exercise of his war 
- powers by our present Commander in Chief. He feels that 


ss » [Ma President Roosevelt has so far acted more as a strategist than as 

ne acommander. Mr. Milton also thinks it was fortunate that the 

, President had a principal officer (General Marshall) he could 
URNAL BS jury 1944 





Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 


What You Should Know 
About: 


SPIES AND SABOTEURS $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 

ARMY GROUND FORCES . ge $2.50 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 

| § .; eee $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

rs Sf  —_ a $2.50 
By Lieut. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD .... $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

pyc fc. Se $2.50 
By Captain John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE . ’ , $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS oe $2.50 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 

pp, OS 8 kf. ee $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR ....... Bee cca $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ............ ~ er $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE ..... alk $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

po Qe, re $2.50 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


ROTC Manuals 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume | 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume II 


(To be used by the Basic Class, Class CS and Class MS) 
Paper Binding .... $2.25 each volume 
Cloth Binding .... $2.75 each volume 


ADVANCED MILITARY TRAINING 


(To be used by Class MS. In One Volume) 
Paper Binding .... $2.50 each volume 
Cloth Binding .... $3.00 each volume 
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Military Classics 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 


$3.75 


$1.00 


Armored Warfare 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy 
Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 


Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


$3.00 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting — all sides of it. 


On War By General Carl von Clausewitz $1.45 
The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


Decisive Battles of the World 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 


By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 

the Napoleonic wars. 


$3.00 


$2.00 
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trust and so “avoid Lincoln’s frantic search for real generals 
” In concluding he feels certain that there will | 
appraisals of our present Commander in Chief in th: 
From his description of George Washington's eight 


setting the custom and to some degree the pace for | 


Many 
uture 
ars of 


dents 
I t 
to come, to his last page of discussion on President Ro seve}; 
Mr. Milton writes fluently and well. It is a deeply in: ‘Sting 


book, the style of which gives additional pleasure to the reader. 
enjoyment of the author's careful analyses and clear ex] 
of judgment. 


SIONS 
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Men of the Merchant Marine 


MERCHANT FLEETS. By Critchell Rimington. Ney 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1944. 293 Pages; Index: Illys 
trated; $4.00. 


SAILORS OF FORTUNE. By Colin Mackenzie. New York 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944. 190 Pages; Illustrated 
$2.50. 


BATTLE OF THE OCEANS. By Warren Armstrong. Ney 
York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1944. 336 Pages 
Illustrated; $2.50. 


Merchant Fleets is a companion volume of the authors 
Fighting Fleets. It contains nearly 350 photographs of repre 
sentative ships and a clearly written description of merchant 
ship operation in time of war. There are chapters on thi 
United States Maritime Commission Program and _ several 
chapters by other writers, including one on “Sea Routes” by 
Robert G. Albion, one on the U. S. Maritime Commission by 
Rear Admiral Vickery, and one on merchant marine training 
by Captain Macauley; also an introduction by Rear Admit: 
Land. Sailors of Fortune is the story of Colin Macker nzie’s 
adventures as a member of the Merchant Marine who wa: 
torpedoed several times and also managed to get ashore and 
see some land fighting with the Army. Battle “of the Ocea 
is the story of the British Merchant Marine by a seaman we 
combines his own experiences with a good deal of interesting 
data on his service. 


y i 7 


COMMAND ON THE BORDER: Generat Pui SHeripay 
in THE West. By Carl Coke Rister. Norman, Oklahoma 
The University of Oklahoma Press, 1944. 244 Pages; $2.75 


Professor Carl C. Rister, an authority on the history of the 
southwestern frontier, tells the story of General Sheridan's 
western career. Most Americans remember Sheridan as + 
Civil War cavalry leader but know little of his long service as 
Commander in the West from 1868-1876 and his gruelling 
campaigns against the Indians which secured safe communica 
tions between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains and 
led to the opening of the West. In the years from 1868-1876 
Sheridan exerted more influence on the frontier than an\ 
other person. He dictated the Indian policy of the army, made 
the plans that broke the hostile tribes, and fought « a well 
intentioned but ill-advised “Eastern philanthropists and social 
reformers” who tried to meddle in Indian affairs at long range 

The author has made an exhaustive study of the army rec 
ords of this period as well as other documentary and secondan 
materials, and his book is a model which other prof sional 
historians could well afford to follow. He has brought to light 
a neglected phase of Sheridan's career and of the rile the 
army played in the development of the west.—D. V. 
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Navy Books 


D ‘RS AWEIGH. By Rear Admiral Charles M. Oman. 
“New York: Doubleday Doran & Company, Inc., 1943. 231 
[llustrated; $2.50. 


TI \PTAIN WEARS A CROSS. By Captain William 
iguire, USN. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
207 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


) PASS THE AMMUNITION. By Chaplain How 
ell M. Forgy, USN. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
( iny, 1944. 242 Pages; $2.50. 


DAYBREAK FOR OUR CARRIER. By Lieutenant Max 
Miller, USNR. New York: Whittlesey House, 1944. 184 
Paves; Illustrated; $2.50. 


Doctors Aweigh is the story of the United States Navy Medi- 


B cal Corps of this war, written by one of its senior members. 
\dmiral Oman writes informally without loading his book 
S with statistics but covers all the main duties of the Navy’s 


doctors and their assistants. And he draws many times from 
his long service for stories to illustrate his points. 

The Captain Wears a Cross and — And Pass the Ammiuni- 
tion are the stories of two naval chaplains. The first is a con- 
tinuation of Captain Maguire's first book Rig for Church 
which ended with Pearl Harbor. The second is the story of the 


cruiser New Orleans as Chaplain Forgy experienced it. Both 


Bare readable personal accounts. 


Daybreak for our Carrier is a clear description of life and 
action on a flattop which is splendidly illustrated with dramatic 
full page photographs—some of the best naval photographs to 
come out of this war. All of them are official naval photos. 
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The Modern Farmer 


ROOTS IN THE EARTH. By T. Alston Waring and Walter 


Magnus Teller. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 202 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


These two authors are farmers who have learned “that you 
cant make good in the old fashioned way, that single farm 
families do not get along in isolation.” They are very much 
convinced that successful farming depends in large part upon 
the degree of coéperation between the farmers in a given com- 


smunity, 


[hey tell the story of their own farms (in Pennsylvania) and 
f the farms of other men in the same locality. Though it is not 
p technical book on agriculture, the authors do go into many 


practical sides of their own experience, with special emphasis 


n the advances it has been possible for farmers to make 
hrough government services and assistance, and through their 
wn understanding of more scientific ways of raising crops. 
Despite the agricultural deferments, there are a million or 
wo soldiers in the Army who came from farms and farming 


ommunities, and who plan to return to the country when 


he war is over. I would say that they would find much of in- 
erest in the book—many things that would make them think 


more clearly of the problems they themselves will have to solve 
S far ers. 


hese two authors have their own enthusiasms, some of 
hich are applicable to farming everywhere in the United 
tates: others to farming in their own region. But the particu- 
ar virtu of the book is the clear writing in it. You don’t have 


‘armer to enjoy it. 


, 1944 
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Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
nee pay with the codperation of Science Service is 
ased on an official ytrad ae. mg by the War De- 
partment for use in Pre-induction Training Courses. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 
This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 
By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 
A useful, ably prepared manual. 
Speech for the Military $1.20 


By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 
{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
) Military Band (March). 75¢ 
By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 


{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
That’s the Infantry )Band Arrangement 75¢ 


A new Infantry marching song. 


Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 


Sound Off ! 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 


Blitz French 


$3.50 


75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action’’ French. 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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GIRAUD AND THE AFRICAN SCENE. By G. Ward 
Price. New York: Macmillan Company, 1944. 282 Pages; 
$3.00. 


he first full-length study of General Giraud’s réle in the 
liberation of French North Africa. Until General Giraud, 
who recently retired, writes his own memoirs, it will probably 
be the most authoritative book on the general's life and mili- 
tary service. Mr. Price, a special correspondent and editorial 
writer of the London Daily Mail, was given exclusive authoriza- 
tion to prepare this biography from General Giraud’s papers. 
He clears up a number of confusing points in connection with 
the preliminaries of the Allied invasion of North Africa and 
traces the changes of French political machinery in North 
Africa up to September, 1943.—D. V. 
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YOUR EYES. By Sidney A. Fox. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944. 199 Pages; $2.75. 


Major Fox puts much common sense into this book about 
eyesight and the eyes. He tells about young eyes and old eyes, 
eye glasses, and the things that go wrong with the eyes. And 
he has one chapter on the important difference between the eye 
physician (the oculist or ophthalmologist) and the eye measurer 
(optometrist), which contains information that ought to be a 
part of education—a compulsory part. His discussion of the 
eye glass racket is restrained, but all the main facts are there, 
including the main one of all—that at least twenty-five per cent 
of those who simply have their eyes measured for glasses also 
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THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


[} f enclose §...-.........-- 
[_] Send bill to Company Fund, ---- 


(For military unit orders only) 


[_] Please charge to my account. 


Name (Please print) 
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(PL744) 








































need the services of an eye physician. There is th: Litional 
fact, too,—that it costs hardly any more in terms of ney ty 
have the service of an eye physician and determine certain 
whether your eyes are well or sick, than it does to g Light ty 
an eye measurer and buy glasses without medical ad; Sings 


nearly everyone needs glasses sooner or later in this |ife, You 
Eyes is worth getting as a book that might save serious diff 


culty with ey esight. 
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CONTEMPORARY ITALY. By Count Carlo Sfor Trang: 
lated by Drake and Denise DeKay. New York: I Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 1944. 430 Pages; Index; $3.7 


Though the title might lead the prospective re: to be 
lieve that Count Sforza devotes the whole book to the imme§ 
ate problems of his country, his basis for writing is considerably 
broader. He feels that present-day Italy cannot be described 


without saying a good deal about the things that h contrib 
uted to its development. He therefore begins with Machiayel 
and covers the chief figures, movements, and relationships with 
other countries that have produced the Italy of the present 
There is a long section on Italy in the first World War, ang 
another on Italy under Mussolini. Count Sforz ncludes 
with a brief discussion of the internal Italian problems ang 
Italy’s place in the world. The book is of importance in its 
particular field because Count Sforza has held a high place in 
the government of Italy and has been a central figure in the 
fight against Fascism from outside his country. He is a fluent, 
able writer. 
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THE WORLD OF THE ARABS. By Edward J. Byng. Bog 
ton: Little, Brown & Company, 1944. 325 Pages; Index 
$2.50. 
Mr. Byng describes the Arab people and their country ix 

about 60 pages, then devotes nearly 150 pages to the his 

tory of the Arabs and their religion, and concludes with 
80-odd pages on the things which the western world can leam 
from Islam and the place of the Arabs in the postwar world 

The book is written in a popular, easy style, though it is some 

what spotty as a description of the world it discusses. The 

author often injects his personal ideas on Arab life and philoso 
phy, and tends to give space to those aspects of the Amb 
civilization in which he finds greatest interest. It would be 
more useful book if it contained more extensive geographical 
social, and political information presented in the same readab 
manner. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE RISE OF TH 
MODERN NAVY. By Gordon Carpenter O'Gara. Prince 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1943. 126 Pages; Tilu 
trated; Index; $1.50. 


A careful and concise account of the first President Roose 
velt’s influence upon our naval strength. Under him “the 
United States Navy was developed into a highly trained fight 


ing force ready for actual combat service.” 
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THE ARMY FUN BOOK. By Lawrence Lariar. New York 
Crown Publishers, 1943. 477 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


A collection of amusement and amusements for the troops! 
their spare time. Light stuff, often very light, but above aver 
at that. 
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